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WHITIN AND KITSON 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


| W HAVE furnished plans, specifications and engineering work for over one 


hundred and fifty cotton mills in the South. Have furnished machinery 
. and complete equipments for nearly all of these mills, and for as many 
more designed by other engineers. Our large experience enables us to insure 


the very best results. A large majority of Southern mills use some of our machinery, 
many use it exclusively. 


KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 
WHITIN Roving Machinery, with Patented Improvements. 
WHITIN Cards, Drawings, Railways, Combers, Sliver and Ribbon Lap 


: Machines, Spinning, Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. 


CRAMER Altr Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventiiating and Air 
Cleaning. 


CRAMER Automatic Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating 
Systems, 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: Winding, Slashing and Warping 


Machinery; Card Grinders; Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery; Nappers; Dye | 


House Machinery; Power Plants; Steam, Water and Electric Fire Protection, 
Electric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hanget, Belting and Supplies. 


STUART W. CRAMER 
SOUTHERN AGENT 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Complete 
Equipment for 
New Cotton 
Mills 


OUR RINGS 


Set the Standard for Quality 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS | 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


_ MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


DRAPER: COMPANY 


HOPEDALE.MASS. 


THE 
MacColl Spooler Guide 


will, with a much more open setting, remove slubs or 
bunches that would pass through other spooler guides. 


Send for Spectal Circular 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 
| J.D. CLOUDMAN .- 40S, Forsyth St, ATLANTA, GA, 
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H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BUILDERS OF MODERN 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Finishing and 


_Mercerizing Machinery 


DIANIL COLORS THIOGENE COLORS 
HELINDONE COLORS INDIGO MLB 


‘MANUFACTURED BY 
Farbwerke vorm Meister, Lucius & Bruening 


Victoria Sizes and Finishing Compounds 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Consolidated Color and Chemical Company 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


H. A. METZ & O. 
: THE HIGHEST STANDARD BOTH Sole Agents for United States and Canada 
IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 
| | SOUTHERN Charlotte, 210 $. Tryon Street 

ESTIMATES FURNISHED BRANCHES: Atlanta, Empire Building 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICIFED_ 
A. H. WASH BURN, | Southern Agent Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 

Suite 800-806 Realty Building | 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 24 , Metallic Drawing Rolls 


CLARK’S DIRECTORY 
OF 

Southern Cotton Mills 

Jan. Ist, 1912, Edition, Price $1.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TEXTILE BOOKS. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin sells all books which have beea 
written on textile subjects. Only a few of these are mentioned below: 


COTTON MILL “PROCESS AND CALCULATIONS—D. A. Tompkins— An 


elementary treatise for textile schools and home study, covering in 
a very instructive manner all the processes. of cotton manufacture. 


Illustrated. throughout with original drawings.................. $5.00 
LOOM FIXING AND WEAVING—G. F. Ivey—A work on the cotton doom 


WEAVING, PLAIN AND FANCY—Thomas | Nelson—This is a thoroughly 
practical book on weaving and fixing both plain and fancy 


TEXTILE CHEMISTRY AND DYEING—By Lowis A. Onley, heaa of Tex- 
tile Chemistry and Dyeing, Lowel! Textile School, 230 pages, 80 


TEXTILE DESIGN—By Fenwick Umpley, Head of Department of Textile 
Design, Lowell Textile School, 275 pages, 300 illustrations........$3.50 
PRACTICAL CARDER—James A. Greer—-A brief but comprehensive 
treatise on the art and science of Carding........6...c.ees.0008 $1.00 
CLOTH EXAMINING FOR WAREHOUSEMEN AND OTHERS—A handy 
book for men interested in Cotton Cloth Examining..............3.69 


HUMIDIFICATION AND HYGROME TRY—Winward—A large amount of 


practical information on humidification. and hygrometry........ $ 50 


JACQUARD WEAVING AND DESIGNING—Bell—A carefully prepared 


STUDENT'S COTTON SPINNING—By Nasmith—For student and manu- 


facturer. Covers all operations from ginning through ring and mule > 


MANUAL OF DYEING AND TEXTILE CHEMISTRY—By Matthews—The 
method of presentation and the subject’ matter are the outcome of a 
number of years teaching on the part of the author. An elementary 
manual to be used in conjunction with the more —— treatise 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied to their old machinery, —n ae aig 


25 Per Cent. More Production 


SAVES 


Roll Covering, Varnishing, Floor Space, 
Power, Waste and Wear. 


1-3 Less Weight Required 


W rite for Paints Claimed, Also Prices and Particulars to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Our Dobby is the Newest and Best 
on the Market 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & GO 
Plain and Fancy Weaving 


SOUTHERN AGENT, O. A. ROBBINS, CHARLOTTE, C. 


| 
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A. ERWIN, Durham, N. C. 


- President American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
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that the demands for 


HE year 1911 will go down 

into the history of the cot- 

ton manufacturing trade of 

the United States as one of 

the most harassing, unprofitable 
and disappointing. It was impossi- 
ble to buy much raw cotton below 
the 15-cent basis, and with a large 
crop promising, and the goods mar- 
ket not in position to take care of 
a full output, curtailment of pro- 
duction was the order of the day, 
and throughout the entire country, 
North and South, mills were more 
or less running on short time. Even 
then, however, it was soon apparent 
goods, at or 


Ellison A. Smyth. 
Greenville, S. C. 


below cost of production, was not 
sufficient to take care of ‘the supply, 
and after events showed that the 
whole industry would have been in 
a sounder condition. if a general 
curtailment, lasting two or three 
months, had been enforced. One 
difficulty was that consumers of 
goods were able to supply their im- 
mediate wants from the surplus that 
had been stored away, and mills 
were forced to sell at the best prices 
they were offered, Perhaps never 
before was there so irregular and 
uncertain a market, and quotations 
were far from being reliable. Buy- 


ers paid only what they were forced’ 


to. pay when they needed goods, and 
substitution of low counts and light 
weights was the rule, and this con- 
dition continued until the fall, when 
lower priced cotton enabled manu- 
facturers to name a still . lower 
price for their product, and buyers 
then saw it was to their advantage 
to insist upon securing the standard 
weights and counts. 

It has been noticeable, however, 
that the decline in the price of cot- 
ton has been even exceeded by the 
decline in the value of the manufac- 
tured product, and cotton mills have 
been. unable to secure any better 
profits on 8 to 9-eent cotton than 
they had secured on 13 to 14-cent 
ootton. Perhaps the cotton mills 
would have been better off if the 
price of raw cotton had not drop- 
ped below 11 cents, as on that basis 
the market seemed more steady and 
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values more permanent than since 
lower prices for cotton have pre- 
vailed. We are now facing a new 
crop, and the uncertainty as to its 
possible size and possible selling 
prices continues, but it is common- 
ly. repor ted that large purchases of 
cotton, extending over a period of 
several years, have been made by 
mills in this country and abroad 


-based upon lower prices than pre- 


vailing at present, and it is to be 
hoped that this will be one steady- 
ing influence in maintaining the 
prices. 


One gratifying feature of the past 
year has been the systematic in- 
vestigation of export markets, both 
for the purpose of regaining fields 
that had been opened, and also for 
the purpose of investigating and se- 
curing new markets.’ It has beer 
stated that the Cone Export & Com- 
mission Company, Grinnell Willis & 


Co., a group of South Carolina mills 


consisting of Pelzer, Easley, Belton 
and others, the Amerieéan and Al- 
gonquin Printing Companies, the J 
Spencer Turner Company, and the 
Pacific Mills Have been making in- 
vestigations at their own expense 
and have had representatives-in for- 
eign countries, seeking information 
as to the needs of those countries 
and securing orders. It is also stat- 
ed that the Putnam-Hooker Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, has sent its 
New York representative to South 


America, for the same purpose, and 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co. have 
maintained their own representa- 
tive in China, who has been locatec 
at Shanghai for a number of years 
The exports of cotton goods for the 
seven months ending January 34, 
191, show over 253,000,000 yards ex- 
ported, as against 186,000,000 vards 
for the same preiod in 4911, and 
188,000,000 yards for the same pe- 
riod in 1910. I believe that Ameri- 
can manufacturers are becoming 
fully alive to the importance of 
maintaining and increasing their ex- 
port trade, and that efforts will be 
made, year after year, looking to- 
wards: systematic efforts to secure 
a share of the trade of the world 
that fairly belong to the American 
mills. 


The export business with the 
Philippine Islands has shown mark- 
increase during the past year, and 
ed increase during the past year, 


and business with China was-in-a 


very gratifying and satisfactory 
volume until the present rebellion 
and internal disturbances, which 
have assumed very large propor- 
tions, and naturally have caused a 
prostration of business in certain 
parts of China, and caused a stop- 
page of all buying on the part of 
the Chinese merchants. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the result of 
the present political agitation will 
only result ir, good, and that our 


‘country particularly will benefit by 


the agitation, but it will be neces- 
sary for our Government to main- 
tain without hesitation, the princi- 
ple of the open doors in China, 


which movement was inaugurated 


rnittee 


‘the Democratic 


by the great Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hay. 

Perhaps the subject that has giv- 
en American manufactureres most 
concern during the past six months 
has been the proposed revision of 
the cotton goods tariff. At your 
last meeting on May 18 and 19, 1911, 
in Richmond, a standing committee 
of not less than fifteen was appont- 
ed on the tariff and other legisla- 
titon, whose duty it was to act for 
and represent the Association; and 
co-operate with committees from 
other organizations in all matters of 
legislation and that meetings of the 
same be subject to the eall of the 
chairman of said committee. The 
committee, when appointed, con- 
sisted of representatives from North 


Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky 
Tennessee, and Texas, so that all 


section should be represented, and 
take part in the deliberations of the 
committee. This committee had a 
conference in Washington, June 6. 
1911,--with committees from the 
Arkwright Club and the National 


Association of Cotton Manufactu- 
rers, and prepared a brief, which 


was submitted to Clfairman Under- 
wood of the Ways and Means Com- 
of the National House of 
Representatives, and the joint com- 
mittee asked for a. hearing before 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
on the subject then being consid- 
ered by the Congressional commit- 
tee, namely, the cotton schedule, but 
majority of the 
committee refused to meet with our 
representatives. Our Tariff Com- 
mittee also prepared several very 
able and imteresting bulletins ex- 
plaining the working of the pres- 
ent tariff, a copy of which was sent 
to each manufacturer, and also sub- 
mitted to the Gongressional Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means of the 
House. It is admitted, of course, 
that no tariff ever proposed was 
perfect or.-absolutely fair and just, 
but our Association is on reeord at 
its meeting in May, 1909, as in fa- 
vor of a tariff board or commission 
to investigate conditions under the 
present tariff and suggest changes 
that might be desired. As such a 
board had been appointed, and was 
investigating the cotton mill condi- 
tions in the United States, it seem- 


ed fair and businesslike to wait a 


few months until that board could 
give to Congress the benefit of its 
investigations before proceeding 
hurriedly to prepare a new cotton 
goods tariff, and the majority, I be- 
lieve, of cotton manufacturers im 
this country were gratified when 
President Taft vetoed’ the crudely 
prepared tariff bill which had 
passed the Congress. I do not pre- 
tend to say that the tariff should 
not be changed in some respects 
but I do claim that it shoule be 
changed only after patient and 


thoroug. investigations and based 
on, accurate information. What ap- 
peals, perhaps, most strongly to the 
Southern manufacturers is not the 
question whether the cotton tariff- 
is just and right .and proper, bul 
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the fact.it is a condition, as Cleve- 
land said, not a theory, that con- 
fronts us, and Seuthern manufactu- 
errs have been instrumentsal in se- 
curing investments of millions of 
dollars in Southern cotton milis, un- 
der existing condifions and under 
present costs, which investments 
wauld be sadly jeopardized and im- 
paired by radical and suden changes 
in the tariff. 


In this connection, I want to 
quote from the New York. Journal 
of Gommerce, of January 2, 1912. 
the following article, which speaks 
for itself, and perhaps gives infor- 
mation that is not generally known 
or recognized: 


“There is a cloth now. popularly f 
weed by rich and poor in this coun- 
try ealled by various names, such 
as india linon, fine lawns, batiste, 
fine organdies and a host of trade- 
marked names quite as well known 
in dry goods circles as Fruit of 
the Loom sheeting. This cloth may 
be made from yarns numbers 60s, — 
80s, 100s, or 420s warp. Sheétings 
are made from yarns sspiideis from 
20s to 40s warps. 

“Twenty or more years ago there 
were not many mills, surely not a 
dozen, in which cloths of this char- 
acter could be made in competition 
with the imported lines. The few 


manufacturers and merchants who 


were encouraging domestic produc- 
tion were met from the beginning 
with the fiercest competiton from 
foreign mills whose merchandising 
was leaked after by importers. Most 


-of the product then went into what 


were termed white goods, and it 
was no uncommon thing for Eng- 
lish mills to dump upon this market, 
in a dull period in Lancashire, hun- 
dreds of cases on consignment to 
compete with the limited output 
which was then possible here. 

“At the time there was little in- 
ducement that eould be given by a 
domestic merchant exploiting this 
class of goods to a domestic banker 
or investor, for in such importing 
periods values were cut without. 
reference to general merchandise 
worth, but with regard to crushing 
out the manufacture of these very 
fine goods here. It was next to im- 
possible to secure co-operation on - 
the part of dry good retailers in 
giving domestie cloths a chance, and 
for many a year (even to this day) 
retailers sold some part of the do- — 
mestic goods as imported fabrics. 
When the new principle of tariff 
faxation In eotton goods was em- 
bodied in the Wilson bill, and am- 
plified and improved later in the 
bills that sueceeded it, up to and 
including the Dingley bill, it was 
felt that when general business con- 
ditions improved investors could-be 
irawn to place their money in the 
finer yarn factories. 

“The idea was sound, for with the 
improvement that started in ‘this 
country after 1898 interert in fine 
cotton mill properties... inereased 
greatly, until it culminated in the 


great boom in mill building noted 
‘Continued on Page 33) 
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ORTHROP LOO 


SOLVE THE LABOR PROBLEM, - 
MAKE AN EASIER JOB FOR THE WEAVER 
AND | 
EARN LARGER DIVIDENDS 
FOR THE MILL 


DRAPER 
HOPEDALE, MASS. 
J. D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent 


40 South Forsyth Street 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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HEN your President asked 
me to read a paper before 
you, it was with combined 


pleasure and hesitancy that. 


I accepted. It is not easy for me 
put in words my experiences in 
frica, they seem to lose by the 
felling, but if I had your President's 
well-known gift of speech, it would 
not be quite so difficult a thing. 
During the early part of 1910, a 
number of American cotton mills de- 
cided to send a representative to 
Africa and the Red Sea Districts 
in order to inquire into the causes 
for the deeline of certain foreign 
trade and to report to them such 
steps as might be necessary to in- 
erease their present business. They 


chose me to act in their behalf in 


the matter, since I was not only fa- 
miliar with the customs. and = the 
conditions prevailing nm the coun- 
tries they wished to reach, but had 
warm friends among the leading 
people in that section. 

In September, of 1910, I left New 
York for Africa, first going to Lon- 
don, and.then crossing the Channel 
into France, and on to Marseilles, 
from which point I took a French 
boat to Aden. Aden is probably too 
well known to need much descrip- 
tion, but it is an imteresting old 
Arab town and is of great commer- 
cial and political importance. It has 


‘much the same relative position to 
the Red Sea in guarding its entrance 
that Gibraltar has to the Mediter- 


ranean, and for many years past it 
has been prominent as a port of en- 
try for the interior of Araba, the 


Persian gulf, Africa-and the small-- 


er Red Sea ports. 

It was not many years ago that 
“Americania” or gray cotton sheet- 
ing. played a most important part 


in the commerce of this part of the 


world ,and it if still of much conse- 
quence, but the inroads made into 
the American trade by our foreign 
competitors have been serious, al- 
though I feel that America is re- 
gaining much of her lost ground; 
still it is not pleasant to realize that 
one or two houses that have their 
buying offices in New York are not 
content with importing the Ameri- 
can goods, but also. import into 
Aden competing Italian and: English 
fabrics. 

To go back to my trip. From Aden 
I erossed the Red Sea to Djibouti, 
in French Somaliland. Djibouti is 
far different from Aden, and the 
few palms and bits of green here 
and there make a most acceptable 
change from the desert-like char- 
acter of the port of Aden. I went 
by railway from Djibouti to Dire 
Doaua, a distance of 191 miles, 
which takes from eight to thirty- 
six hours, depending on the condi- 
tion of the road. I once waited in 
Dire Douua two weeks for the rail- 
road to be repaired. Dire Doaua was 
the last place that I would see for 
some time where there were real 
hotels and a white community. I 
was Christmas Eve that I arrived 
there and it was a trifle forlorn 


~yJmpossible to start 
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Most of my baggage was in the cus- 
tom-house—including a plum-pud- 
ding which I had brought from 
America for that especial night. 
However, I found a piece of fruit 
cake, “Made in Germany,” and it 
was not a bad substitute. A day 
or two later I started for Harrar 
thirty- live away. I had sent 


had with me a tract of smal] tin 


boxes on one mule, my sleeping out- 


fit and my boy's box on the other 
mule, and started off to Harrar 
with a couple of boys to look after 
the two baggage mules, an Abyssin- 
ian who was mounted to lead the 
way, my boy and myself on two 
forlorn hired mules. We were not 
a very talkative party, as no two 
of: the boys could speak the same 
lah@uage and accordingly such con- 
versation as there was earried on 
betwen Ishamail, who had been my 
constant companion for some time. 
and myself. Unfortunately, it was 
in the early 
morning, an it was 10:30 or 11:00 
o'clock before we got under way 
and I knew it was necessary to 
hurry things along as quickly as 
possible if we wished to reach Har- 
rar that evening. ” 

The mules and the boys were 
slow and the way very, very steep 
and how it was possible for mules 
to walk up the sheer straight rock 
is a thing I have never been able 
to understand. 
hurry them along by going a mil« 
or two in front, but I did not care 
to lose the small party entirely 
accordingly I would have to wait 
for them. The gates of Harrar are 
closed at 6:30 or thereabouts, de- 
pending upon what the gatekeeper 
considers 6:30, and so when it be- 


came late in the€@fternoon and’ no 


signs of any city were visible I had 
visions of sleeping in an Abssinian 
hut, and while IT had done 
things and have not minded them. 
I was at that time somewhat new 
to Abyssinia. My rhino-hide riding 
whip was softer than my mule’s 
hide and the most vigorous beatings 
had no effect on making them hur- 
ry, and so you may imagine how 
pleased I was when suddenly the 
guide stopped and made a. sharp 
turn and we found ourselvés rid- 
ing through one of the gates of 
Harrar. 

The streets were miserable little 
dark places, sometimes only wide 
enough for one mule to squeeze 


by at a time, most terribly uneven 


and filthy. Harrar has many dogs 
and as they make a special point of 
always dying in the streets, their 
bones are laying all around, prob- 
ably not particularly adding to the 
sanitation of an already filthy city 

I was welcomed in the hotel by 
an Englishman whom I knew wel! 
by reputation and we and two Ger- 
mans made up the entire European 
or American population of a city of 
I believe 100,000 inhabitants. There 


were, however, a number of Greeks 
Armenians, Turks, ete. The hotel 


such 


“had never 


At. times I tried to. 
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had only three bedrooms, and as I 
was the last arrival, of course mine 
was the poorest. There was a door 
which did not close, and nothing 
approaching a window, but again | 
was pleased to see there was one 
sign of America in the “American” 
or cotton sheeting covering the 
walls and ceiling of this mud room 
Harar was the starting point of my 
long trip into,the. interior,.and as | 
seen nor talked with a 
person who had been to Adis Abeda 
the capital of Abyssinia, [, of 
course, experienced mueh difficulty 
in getting my caravan together 
buying my mules, engaging mule 
men, soldiers, cooks, wood boys 
tent boys, etc., without end, and the 
delay was further a.source of an- 
noyance to me as I had a numbe! 
of communications from Adis Abebe 
urging me to reach there as soon 
as possible. However, at last evy- 
erything- was complete and I sent 
my caravan off one morning to fol- 
low the next day with my head 
boy and my head soldier, the othe? 
boys all having gone along with thi 
caravan, The first day: was rather 
a hard trip, as I had planned to 
cover a much tonger distance than 
is usually taken in one day, but 
after that we probably did not aver- 
age over fourteen to eighteen miles 
a day. It was the most beautiful 
and interesting trip I have ever bad 
the way up eading over high moun- 
tains and through vast forests of 
virgin timber, the. scenery varying 


from tropical to.#emi-tropical 


even temperate.:-At times the-¢ffect 
Of the forest would be rather’ that 
of flowers; vines, ete, growing 
from heaven downward, as in fact 
they did, as many of the plants and 
vines and parasites. The .denseness 
the beauty of the whole effect, made 
it hard to realize that it was not 
all merely a picture or a dream. - In 
this particular part of the country 
there was very litthe game, and |] 
am ashamed fo say that I used to 
shoot at the monkeys just to keep 
in practice. However, we later came 
to an entirely different part of the 
country, where there were a cer- 
tain amount of large game 
quantities of guinea fowl, pigeons. 
and small game, so that our larder 
was always well selected. 

In Adis Abeba, I was received most 
warmly, doubtless due to the faet 
that any stranger is a welcomed di- 
version. | had the pleasure of 
meeting the present Emperor and 
most of the members of his gov- 
ernment. There are but very few Eu- 
ropean merchants, but a fair amount 
of trading is done there by several! 
Armenian and Abyssinian traders 
who import Americani and send it 
into the outlying districts in ex- 
ehange for the produce of the coun- 
try, rubber, wax, etc. 

I wish there were time to tel) 
you some of the strange and inter- 
esting customs of this half-wild and 
half-civilized but ancient country 
turned by another and far different 
route, spending days in the broiling 
heat of the desert. 


and 


In reference to Abyssinia, it was 
rather a shock to me when I was 
in Manchester, the other day, to 
learn that the first pure cotton ship- 
ment of English-made cloth was 
on its way to Abyssinia. This 
means that th@ great stronghold of 
our Hmijig, viz.: the making of pure 
cotton oth, has now been taken 
up by certain of the English mills 
because the small native traders 
have all recently had shown to them 
the advantages of our pure cloths 
over the sized goods of the other 
nations. If is not out of the way 
here to speak of the vast difference 
between the policies of the English 
or Other foreign mills and that-of the 
Ameriéan. mills. The mills of Ene- 
land are ready to alter their con- 
structions, change their looms, etc. 
as much as is required by the for- 
eign purchaser, whereas the mills 
of this country are far too tightly 


bound to the old customs, and wher * 


a new cloth or something a little 
out of the ordinary is asked, a fla’ 
refusal to make any change is apt 
to be the result.. Perhaps this pol. 
icy May have had some bearing 01 
the fact that last year the increas: 
in British foreign trade in cotton 
piece goods Was as great as the 
whole foreign cotton goods trade o 
America, This is rather appalling 
and our only remedy is to eater 
to the export business and follow 
its requirements more intelligently 
There are, we know, ertain mills i 
the States, which are anxious to holc 
and increase their foreign trade. 
but even they are far too prone to 
keep up what they think will mee’ 
the requiremnts, rathr than that 
which is actually wanted. 

There are certain large lines of 
business which eould be secured by 
American mills if they would make 
slight changes in their present equip- 
ment. ‘The foreign field ts only 
seratched at present, and the: is a 
great opportunity for the extension 
of this business through tlhe intro- 
duction of new cloths and a more 
ensistent and accommodating pol- 
icy. This paper will show, however, 
that certain manufacturers are ful- 
ly alive to all opportunities and that 
by some at least every legitimaie ef- 
fort is being made to encourage the 
export business. 

British manufacturers have built 
up their export business iargcly by 


adhering to’ the Indent hoises, or, 


as we call theme here, Export Gom- 
mission houses. The British mer- 
chants work hand in giov« with 
these firms of foreign shippers, who 
by their own financial resources, 
coupled with backings of foreign 
banks and finaneial ins':tutions 
make possible the @asy extension of 
commerce to the outly: ny eomers 
of the world. ; 

The native knows quite well what 
he wishes, and it is only natura! 
that the: mills. which do eater 


this trade and do attempt to. meet 
Ones 


the requirements are the 
which hold and increase their ex- 


port trade. The native houses must 


‘Continued on 34) 
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absolutely ina class 
by itself--- 


Weaves better cloth 
Weaves more cloth | 
_ Weaves cheaper cloth 


than any ofits competitors  $|$| | \ 


A FEW OF OUR RECENT INSTALLATIONS: 


Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., 132 repeat. 
Glen Lowry Mfg. Co., Whitmire, S. e. — 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills. Siluria, Ala., 400 
Mills, New La., - - 400 


The STAFFORD 


READVILLE, MASS. 


7) FRED H. WHITE, Southern 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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RK. President and members 
of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association: In 
accepting the invitation of 


your President to address you to- 


day, I asked him what he wanted 
me to’talk about. “Anything,” was 
his reply, and as this was a specific 
subject you can readily understand 
that I knew then what was in his 
mind, but how to get it out of his 
mind and into language, was an- 
other thing. : 

However, in a gathering of this 
nature there are only two subjects 


to talk on, viz.; "raw cotton and fin- 


ished cotton goods. Nature has givy- 
en us a large supply of raw cotton 
this season, and the moulders of 
feminine fashions have decreed that 
the ladies shall wear more yards of 
cloth in their garments, and, as one 
of my friends with a mathematical 
mind figured the scanty attire of 
the fair sex cut out at least twelve 
yards of finished goods per adult 
female inhabitant of the civilized 
world, this scant attire cut a very 
large figure.and was a contributing 
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Geo. W. Nelville before American 


true services to the entire cottor 
trade, mut have their rules and by- 
laws such as will provide facilities 
to farmers of the South, through the 
cotton merchants, that will give a 
constant daily market for all mer- 
chantabie. and. spinnable cotton that 


weather conditions enable the far- 


mers to produce. It is wise, .how- 
ever, to have some limitations as to 
the lowest grades deliverable on a 
contract of sale for the. future de- 
livery of cottton, although I believe 
in giving a grade for every kind of 
cotton that is usable, in order thal 
the farmers may have some way of 
determining the value of their pro- 
duct. 

The. New York Cotton. Exchange 
was organized and a charter grant- 
ed bythe New State legislature in 
April, 1871. The purposes of the 
institution are clearly set. forth in 
the third section of its charter: » 

“The purposes of said corporation 
shall be to provide, regulate and 
maintain a suitable building, room 
or rooms, for a Cotton Exchange, in 
the city of New York, to adjust con- 


factor to the small demand for fin—+roversies between its members, to 


ished goods the past two years. 
Worthy of mention here is the 
erformous yield of cotton this season 
in the oldest cotton growing States: 
North Carolina, 1,152,000 bales; South 
Carolina, 1,722,000 bales; Georgia, 
2 867,000 bales, and it may be of in- 
terest to some of you not conver- 
sant with the production of cotton 
in its details, that from 1791 to 1814 
South Carolina and Georgia produc- 
ed practically the cotton crop of 
this country. The yield of lint per 
acre in the States producing large 
gauntities of cotton is stil at its 


maximum in North Carolina and 
South Carolina, notwithstanding 


they are the oldest cotton produc- 


ing States. 
With the: inereased acreage and 
larger crops, the increased spindle- 


age in the South, the change from 


coarse to finer goods, and the in- 
roads of the Mexican weevil in Louis- 
iana, Mississippi and Arkansas, the 
development of staple cotton eculti- 
vation has been forced in the At- 
lantic States, and by seed selection 
and plant breeding South Carolina 
has surprised th® cotton world this 
season by the production of 1 3-16- 
inch to 1 5-16-inch staple cotton. 
and we may expect to see a large 


production of this character of cot- 


ton the coming season in the Atlan- 
tic States. 3 

It was my pleasure to preside at 
a conference of representatives of 
vour organization, the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers 
and the New Orleans and New York 


Cotton Exchanges, to consider sug- 


gestions that the two spinning or- 
ganizations wanted to make, and 
during the discussion it was plain 
that a good part of your antagonism 
to cotton exchanges was due to your 
not being familiar with the by-laws 


and the economic func- 


tions of the cotton. exchanges. 
Cotton exchanges to perform their 


establish just and equitable princi- 
ples in the trade, to maintain uni- 
formity in its rules, regulation and 
usages, to adopt standards of classi- 
fication, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful informaton con- 
nected with the cotton interest 
throughout all markets, to decrease 
the local risks attendant upon the 


business, and generally to promote. 


the cotton trade of the city of New 
York, increase its amount and aug- 
ument the facilities with which it 
may be conducted, and to make pro- 
vision for the widows and families 
of deceased members. The said 
corporation shall have power to 
make all proper and needful by- 
laws not contrary to the constitu- 
tion and laws of the State of New 
York or of the United States.” 

The grades deliverable on con- 
tract against a sale for the future 
delivery of cotton ran from good 
ordinary to good middling, with low 
middling as the basis grade, but 
after the American Standard Classi- 
fication was made, on September 1! 
1874, the New York Cotton Exchange 
in adopting this classification, took 
middling cotton as the basis for 
trading in cotton for future deliv- 
ery, effective September 1, 1875, and 
the other cotton exchanges shortly 
after adopted the same limitations. 

Your organization has been. very 
urgent to make the lowest grade 
deliverable on contracts low mid- 
dling. To do this would be treat- 
ing the farmers of the South un- 
justly, and as each contract for 100 
bales of cotton traded Im on any 
cotton exchange calls for the deliv- 
ery and acceptance of 100 bales of 
cotton, all cotton exchanges should 
provide for the acceptance on con- 
tracts of purchase and gale of al! 
merchantable cotton raised by the 
farmers of the South. There are 
seasons when the qualities of cot- 
ton produced are such that there 
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are very few bales of grades -below 
low middling, and when this occurs 
you have a low middlimg contract: 
but there are seasons (this one, for 
instance), when, for some reason 
Lhe. quauties below middling are 
superabundant, and the facilities of 
the cotton exchanges, in justice to 
the bale of cotton, should provide a 
constant daily market tor such 
grades. The lowest grade deliver- 
able on contract ig good ordinary, 
and this is a good spimnable grade, 
usable in every mill where yarn: 
or goods are dyed.or printed. 


Cotton exchanges represent the 


evolution of the trade of the cotton 


merchant, who distributes the cot- 
ton as farmer produces it and sup- 
plies you gentlemen with the quali- 
lies you require to make the spe- 
cial lines of goods you-manufacture 
and, by the way, you gentlemen al! 


‘seem to think the farmer produces 


nothing but strict ‘middling cotton 
The other grades which the farmer 
has to sell and the cotton merchant 
has to buy, to get you your strie| 
middling, have to be taken care of 
otherwise, the element of specu- 
tion on the part of the cotton mer- 
chant would be so great that the 
merchants, having to do with the 
distribution of the cotton from far- 
mer to spinner, could not buy from 
the farmers as freely as they do 
now, because the risk of fluctua- 
tions would be greater than the mar- 
gin of profil that exists today. The 
evolution of this feature of — the 
business developed the cotton ex- 
changes, where buyers and sellers 
meet and trade in contracts for the 
future delivery of cotton. The New 
York Gotton Exchange was organ- 
ized primarily by the cotton mer- 
chant, for his protection against 
price fluctuations, and here I wish 
to take issue with my learned pre- 
decessor in his statement that it 
was created for the cotton mer- 
chants alone. Cotton, exchanges 
provide facilities for all cotton in- 
terests, whatever may be the lines 
of their endeavor, and-.to the inves- 
tor, as well. The membership ol! 
the New York Cotton Exchange to- 
day embraces merchants residing ir 
practically all of the cotton produc- 
ing states, bankers, spinners, and 
some engaged in planting cotton: If 
cotton manufacturers only sold 
their goods when the cotton was 
being marketed, and the farmer on- 
ly marketed his crop when the 
mills sold their goods, there would 
be no use for cotton exchanges; but 
gentlemen, this is not or never has 
been the method of the business 
You gentlemen have opportunities 
of selling the product of your mills 
for many months ahead, at a time 
when there is very little cotton be- 
ing marketed, and to buy this cot- 
ton (if it existed), warehouse, in- 
sure and borrow money to carry it 
until you could convert it into fin- 
ished goods or yarn, would enhance 
the price to such, an extent that 
your over=sea cémpetitor, by usin; 


the Liverpool contract market. 


would get the business. Gonsequent- 
ly, you either buy contracts for the 
future delivery of cotton on some 
cotton exchange, or buy your exact 
quality from some reliable cotton 
merchant and he in turn buys con- 
tracts for the future delivery of 
colton on some cotton exchange, to 
protect himself against price flue- 
tuations, depending upon the price 
at which he sold you your quality. 
lo give him his profit. This method 
fixes the cost of your raw product 
when you sell your goods, withou! 
depreciating the price to the pro- 
ducer. 


The New York Cotton Exchange 
does not trade in contracts for the 
future delivery of cotton.. The 
members of the New York Gotton 
Exchange in New York trade on the 
floor of the New York Gotton Ex- 
change in contracts ‘for the deliv- 
ery of cotton, both for immediate 
delivery and for delivery in the fu- 
ture on the basis of middling. This 
is necessary, as at the time when 
large business is possible with you 
the quality nor quantity of the crop 
is not ascertainable, and the basics 
middling contract has ‘to be broad 
enough to take care of all mer- 
Chantable cotton raised: anc 
through the Insection Bureau of 
the New York Cotton Exchange its 
members accept delivery of cotton 
against a purchase of contracts for 
future delivery, good ordinary to 
fair, low middling tinged to strict 
good middling tinged, and middling 
stained, provided it is merchantable 
cotton, which is defined by section 
42 of the by-laws: 


“Merchantable cotton shall be 
understood to be eotton as gathered 
upon the plantations of the Unite: 
States, ginned with the usual: ma- 
chinery and with customary care 
and showing no indication of fraud 


“Unmerchantable bdles, which 
shall invariably be rejected—shal! 
be understood to  inelude false.. 
packed bales, boliey, threshed, or. 
machined cotton, and bales that 
show an excess of seed, sand, or 
dirt, rebaled cotton, bales that have 
been on fire, or any other bales not 
conforming to the above definition 
of merchantable cotton, - it being 
the intention of this section that 
only the regular run of cotton, as 
picked from the .fields of the cot- 
fon States of the United States 
shall be considered merchantable.” 


All cotton submitted for delivery 
is Inspected on the docks by em- 
ployes of the Inspection Bureau, 
and as bales are accepted they are 
given lot numbers, such lot num- 
bers having a letter to denote the 
warehouse system where the cot. 
ton is stored). The samples are 
then taken to the classifcation 
room, each sample broken in three 
parts, one part aired for twenty- 
four hours, the second part put 
away and kept by the Inspection 
Bureau during the life of the class- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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PLANT OF UNION SHUTTLE COMPANY, LAWRENCE, MASS. _ : | 
Loom Shuttles of Every Description 
Organized Correspondence 
in 1883 Solicited 
|@ PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF SELF-THREADING SHUTTLES 


UNION SHUTTLE COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Illuminating Engineering Co-operation 


C. H. Stickney before American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


T is well within the mem- 
ory of the present genera- 
tion when artificial light 
was but little used in in- 
dustries and all work ceased with 
the setting of the sun. In those days 
lamps only were available; these 
being later followed by the so-call- 
ed “2,000 candlepower” open are 
and 16 candlepower incandescent 
electric lamps and the incandescent 
mantle lamps. No effective auxili- 
aries were available and no one 
realized the advantage to be gain. 
ed by properly arranging and equip- 
ping the Hghting units. 
Times have changed with regard 


G. H. Stickney. 
Harrison, J. 


to the use of light. The last de- 
cade has seen a revolution in Jight- 
ing units and methods. The gains 
in efficiency of light production 
have exceeded anything in other 
lines of development and surpassea 
the dreams of even the most imag- 
inative. Improvements in methods 
of installation and equipment have 
followed rapidly and this, with the 
lessened cost of light and reali«d- 
tion of its value, has increased the 
popularity of artificial. light unt 
today its use as is widespread as 
successful activity, 

With the large number of lighting 
units and devices now available and 


the Society, 


the realization of the eeouomy to 
be effected by the proper selection 
and installation of units, the engi- 
neer responsible for a lighting in- 
stallation is confronted with many 
complex and important problems 
Not only must he secure effective- 
ness and economy, but his instaila- 
tion must conform with the rapidly 
rising standard of lighting prac- 
tice. 

The advent of the Wlumin: Ling 
Engineering Society was coincidert 
with the inception of this porten- 
tious movement. It was undoubted- 
ly a result of the movement; «n 
the other hand, it has beet an im- 
portant cause and “guiding element 
in its activity. Inasmuch -as light 
and illumination are closely asso- 
ciated with every form of human 
endeavor, the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society finds that its fie:! 
borders on that of. nearly every in- 
dustrial and civic organization, 


Another’ happy circumstance’ has. 


developed within the past few years, 
the commercial world has just 
learned the value of co-operation. 
Hence it is that the. Llunimatne 
Engineering Society has realized the 
common ground between it aud oth- 
er organizations and has conm to 
appreciate the great benefits which 
may be secured through mutual 
operation. To apply this idea Wr 
A. E. Kennedy, the 1909 President of 
appointed a Comuinittee 
on Reciprocal Relations with cther 
Societies. Dr. H. E. Ives, of Cleve- 
land, is chairman and the present 
speaker one of the several members 
Under the leadership of Dr. Ives, 
this committee has prepared a ten- 
tative method of procedure with a 
view to securing. the results de- 
sired. A list of live, representative 
organizations with whom co-opera- 
tion seemed desirable, has been pre- 
pared and advances made by va- 
rious members of the committe 
Without exception, our suggestions 


have been received with cordial ana 


prompt support. 

Some of the first fruits are the 
joint meetings which the New York 
section has projected with ithe 
American Institute of Electrical 
gineers and the Institute of Archi- 
tects. The..presence here today of 


the speaker is the result of your 
interest in the necessity for ¢co--op- 
eration, and it is heped that you 
will be so impressed with the ad- 
vantanges of this activity that we can 
establish a relationship that will be 
productive of great mutual help. 

Now, let us consider the exist- 
ing conditions. You represent a 
large body of light-consumers  de- 
sirious of obtaining effective, reli- 
able and economical illuminatioa 
for the purposes of your business: 
we represent a large body of those 
devoted to the production and util- 
ization of light, who are interested 
in the advancement of the Art of 
[ilumination and the extension 
its usefulness... We need your prac- 
tical experience in building up our 
knowledge of the Art of Illumina- 
tion.. You need our deve'opment 
and lighting experience for applica- 
How can we help each other? 

There seems to be three promis- 
ing avenues for the advancement of 
intersociety co-operation, namely: 

A—Formation of a jomt commit- 
tee on Mill Lighting Practice. 

B—Holding of joint meetings, and 

C—Exchange of papers at’ con- 
ventions and meetings. 

Joint Committee—In accordance 
with this idea, a committee on the 
practice of cotton mill lighting 
would be formed, either as a joint 
committeé between the two socre- 


ties, or as a. committee in the Cot-. 


ton Manufacturers Association on 
which the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society would be represented. 

The purpose of this committee 
would be to study the illumination 
practice and requirements for va- 
rious processes of cotton manufac- 
turing to the end of recommending 
for standardization such practice 
as may seem, under the conditions 
to be most desirable. The report 
of such committee should provide 
data which would be of especia! 
value to both organizations. 

Joint Meetings-—The Illuminating 
Engineering Society has sections 
established in Boston, New York, 
Phialdelphia, Pittsburg and Chicago 
Arrangements have been made in 
the past -for joint meetings of sec- 
tions of this Society with the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engi- 


neers and other engineering organi- 
zations. There are several meet- 
ings of this type projected in the 
near future. The usual plan has 
been to select a subject of mutual 
interest to the two societies and 
have papers presented by repre- 
sentatives of the two societies, 
either separately or- jointly, mem- 
bers of both societies entering into 
the discussion. ‘There seems _ to 
be some question as io the practi. 
cability of this scheme in this in- 
stance, inasmuch as the Iluminat- 
ing Engmeering Society has no sev- 


tion m the part of the country in: 


which, it is understood by the 
speaker, the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association is principa!- 
ly represented. It is possible, how- 
ever, that some modification of this 
idea could be adopted. 
Inter-Society Papers at Gonven- 
tions and Meetings—The Hlumina- 
ting Engineering Society would we- 
come at its annual conventions or 
at. section meetings, papers on the 
subject of cotten mill illumination 


by representatives appointed — by 
your association, and, on: the other 


hand, stands ready to suggest or ree- 
ommend authors from the member- 
ship of the Iiluminating Fagmuver- 
ing Society who might present pa- 
pers on lighting at your conven- 
tions from the standpoint of itis H- 
luminatitg engineer. 0ver, 
when such subjects are under dis- 
eussion we would be glad {to sug- 
gest others capable of. discussing 
the subject, cr. reciprocally, tc have 
the suggestions made by yotir asso- 
ciation in connection with our meel- 
ings. a. 

The adoption of one or iaore of 
these means of inter-society co-op- 
eration must necessarily have a 
broadening- and educating effect 
both organizations. Such papers and 
discussions representing, as they 
would the different points of view, 


cannot fail to enlarge ths viewpoiut 


of the members. 

The speaker will be exceedingly 
glad to discuss these propositions 
further and hopes that the interest 
aroused will bring forth da‘inite and 
concrete suggestions from your’ 
members. 


(Continued on Page 34). 
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CAPACITY 1000 POUNDS LINT PER 


Why not you? 


‘*He will tell you all about it.’’ 


Mr. Superintendent: 
Do you want 
Is it worth anything in dollars and cents to your mill ? 


laps of uniform weight ? 


THE 


A prominent New England Cotton Mill, after testing the C. O. B. Machine ve three weeks in 


their mill, found much to their surprise and pleasure, that their “‘laps’’ did not vary more than 
ONE OUNCE in weight, day in and day out. 


ALL OUR CLAIMS FOR THIS MACHINE WERE PROVEN. 


They ordered a full equipment for their mill with a RUSH ORDER. 
Write us and we will help you. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EMPIRE DUPLEX GIN COMPANY, 68 William St., News York 


It works ! 


Southern Representative 


J. 8. COTHRAN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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are the Cotton Machinery Business 


TO STAY 


“LOWEL 


‘Will continue to stand for 
~The Highest Quality and Efficiency 


COTTON 
WELL SHOP 


MASS. 


| BOLE IMPORTERS OF THE PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY 


BERLIN, GERMANY 


_A FULL LINE of DIRECT. DEVELOPED 
and Sulphur Colors 


213-215 Water Street, New York — 


oe 124 Pearl Street, 122 Walnut Street, ; eo 12 West Kenzie Street, 


BOSTON, MASS PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Trust Building, MONTREAL, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 3 CANADA 


Berlin Aniline Works 


Gesellschaft fuer Fabrikation 
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The sixteenth annual meeting of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association can be said to have been 
a suecess from every standpoint. 

The large number of members who 
were present was a surprise and the 
attendance at the meetings was the 
best ever known. In addition to the 
farge number of names given else- 
where in this edition there were 


many who were present but egies 


ed to register. 


Vice President 


STUART W. CRAMER, 
Charlotte, N. 


Throughout the three days the 
Raleigh Hotel was crowded by mill 
men, and those of the allied indus- 
tries and the renewing of old ac- 
quaintances and making of new ones 
was the feature of the meeting. 

The convention hall was located 


on the tenth floor of the Raleigh 


Hotel and in an adjourning room 
near the registration desk was a 
very interesting exhibit of foreign 
cotton goods which had been collect- 
ed by the commercial agents of the 


Department of Commerce and Labor. 


Tuesday Morning. 

The first session was called to or- 
der by President Ellison A. Smyth 
of Greenville, 8 G., al 11a. m. Tues- 
day, and the first thing on the pro- 
gram was the president’s address 
This was followed by a very able ad- 
dress by Secretary Nagle of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. 

Papers were also read by W. D. 
Hunter on the boll weevil work and 


by DBD. R. Coker, of Hartsville, S. C.. 
on raising long staple cotton by 


plant breeding. 
The president announced the fol- 
lowing committees: 

_ Committee on Resolutions.—J, 
Mammett, chairman: Franklin 
Hobbs and Eugene Holt. 

Committee on Nominations.—A. J. 
Draper, chairman; E. Richards and 
T. E. Moore. 

Meeting adjourned. 


D. 
W 


Wednesday Morning. 
Meeting called to order by Prest. 
Smyth at 44 a. m. and the following 


papers were read: “Cotton Ex- 
changes,” by Geo. W_ Neville, Prest. 
of New York Cotton Exchange; 


“Modern Mill Construction,” by J. E. 
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Sirrine, of Greenville, S. G: In the 
absence of the author the papers by 
J. M. Hause and John Barrett were 
read by title only. 

Joe Newberger of Memphis, Tenn.. 
delivered a very interesting address 
relative to cotton weights and tare 
explaining the loss suffered by spin- 
ners by reason of improper practices 
of compresss and shippers... 

Report: of ‘secretary and treasurer 
was read and approved. 

Report of Bills of Lading Commit- 


‘tee was read and approved. 


Meeting adjourned. 
Wednesday Afternoon, 

At 2:30 p. m. a photograph of the 
members was taken near the White 
House, which on account of an acei- 
dent to the camera proved almost 
a failure. 

At 3 p. m. about three hundred 
members and guests were received 
at the White House and each one 
given an opportunity of shaking 
hands with President Taft. 

At the close of the reception Pres- 
idetn Taft made a short address as 
follows: 

Address of President. Taft. 
Gentlemen of the Cotton Industry: 

I am very glad to see you and to 
welcome you to the White House, I 
want to say a word that I hope will 
meet. with your approval. 

We are in this country in respect 
to every business on a protective 
tariff business, and do not mean thal 
every business needs a _— protective 
tariff to enable it to live, but I mean 
that there are so many busimesses 


that are dependent on a protective 


tariff that they may live, that to take 
away a protective tariff from them 
would disturb the whole business 
foundation of the countzy.. 
fore, it is essential that.when we. 
who are charged with authority as 
to the adoption of laws and the for- 
mation of tariff bills, attempt. to 
amend them, ~we should know that 
we are touching the business of the 
country and probably affecting its 


prosperity. 


Now, reforms are all right, and | 
am as much in favor of them, if ! 
see that they are real reforms, as 
anybody, but the thing that makes 
most for happiness is good business 
and prosperity. 

I have no doubt I am looking on 
men here who are fortunate in bus- 
iness, who can live through hard 
times and be comfortable, just as 
they are now, but the people who 
suffer from a lack of prosperity, who 
suffer from hard times, are the wage 
earners and the poorer people in 
the community. 

We, and I say we temperarily, be- 
cause on account of the salary I re- 
ceive T may placed in the prosperous 
class (laughter) should consider 
those who need prosperity in order 
that their children may have shoes. 
good meals, live well and be edu- 
cated, 

What I wish to emphasize is that 
it is the business of the Government 
where it attempts to amend, to 
ehange, or to revise a law that ef- 
fects the business of the country. 
and affects it most intimately in 


There-. 


such a way that it may cause dis- 
aster to business,—it is necessarily 
the duty of the Government and by 
that I inelude all branches of the 
legislature,—the House, the Senate 
and the Executive, for he plays some 
part in legislation—to inform itself 
as to what the law which it is pro- 
posed to pass is going to do with 
business, to know whether it is going 
fo hurt biisiness or not, and that to 
adopt a law on the theory of the rule 
of thumb, without. understanding 
where it is going to hurt and whom 


‘it is going to injure and whom it is 


going to help, is to flv in the face of 
providence and is not. statesmanlike 

We are not all born to’ be cotton 
merchants, or cotton manufacturers 
and what we don’t know about cot- 
ton manufacture will fill a great 
many books, but there are methods 
of finding out through other people 
—of delegating to other people the 
investigation of that subject, and to 
find out what the exact facts are 
If knowing the facets, you wish to 
destroy an industry, because 
think that industry ought not to be 
encouraged, or because it costs toc 
much in the way of high prices paid 
for goods—if we want to wipe it out. 
then you do it knowing what you are 
doing, and the people knew what you 
are doing, and why you are doing it 
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But it is not right that we should 
treat the industries of this country 
without an intimate knowledge de- 
rived from expert information as to 
what the effect of these laws will be 
which we propose to pass revising 
the tariff, which so much affect the 


business and the business prosperity 


of this eountry. 


Now I am making that argument in 
favor of a Tariff Board composed of 
experts who will give everybody an 
opportunity to be heard, and then 
will make up its mind as an inde- 
pendent quasi-judicial tribunal and 
make its report to Congress so that 
it may understand matters, That is 
what I am im favor of, and I hope 
it strikes the business men as a use- 
ful thing to do, to know where you 


are going to put your foot before 
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you put it down, in order t calculate 
what the effect may be. 

Of course, it is said by same, “Why 
it is only for the purpose of raising 
revenue anyhow. It is not to be di- 
rected to helping along artificially 
any industry if this theory its ulti- 
cately passed upon.” It is easy 
enough to write a law of that sort 
That is the simplest kind of a law to 
write, but if you are going to treat 
the industries that exist with a cher- 
ishiag-tand so that they uify con- 
tinue to exist, and you believe in di- 
versified industries, in order that we 
may have this country able to meet 
every requirement within the coun- 
try itself,—in other words, if you are 
in favor of a. protective tariff, then 
we must know what we are going to 
do when we eome to revise the tar- 
iff, and we ought not to go about the 
work with blacksmiths’ tools and hif 
here and hit there without under- 
standing what the effect of each blow 
mav be, 

Now, my friends, [I am glad you 
are here. I am glad so many of you 
com> from the’ South. T have no 
quarrel with you for what vou have 
been doing in the past. You have 
been engaged in voting one way and 
praying another, and up to this time 
it shows thal you are righteous 
people because “The prayers of the 
righteous avail much.” 

I am very much obliged to you for 
your kindness in coming here. I ap- 
preciate it as a courtesy. I hope 
that the result of your deliberations 
will make for the good of the cotton 
industry. 


The remarks met. with frequent 
applause and at their close three 
cheers were given for Taft. 

Friday Morning. 

Meeting was called to order at 41 
a. m. by President Smyth. 

Joseph Fels of London, England. 
was introduced by Caesar Cone and 
made a very interesting talk on the 
Single Tax theory. His talk was 
enjoyed, but there was little evi- 
dence that he had any supporters in 
the convention. 

W. J. Thaxton, statistical secretary 
of the asociation made his annual 
report which was not only interest- 
ing but showed that he had spent 


_ considerable time and work upon 


his department. 


An invitation was . read inviting 
the association to hold its next an- 


nual meeting at New Orleans. Joe 
Newburger made a very .eloquent 


talk inviting the association to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., for the next meeting. 

Lewis W. Parker read the report 
of the Cotton Exchange Committee. 
which was accepted and the same 
committee continued. 

J. D. Hammett, chairman of Gom- 
mittee on Resolutions, reported the 
following: 

Resolved, That this Assocition ac- 
cept the invitation of the President 
of the United States and instruct the 
President of the Assocition to desig- 
nate one other and himself as dele- 
gates to attend a conference in 
Washington, D. C., April 22nd, for 
the purpose of organizing a Nation- 
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al Commercial and Industrial Asso- 
cation. 


Resived, That the thanks of this 
Association be extended to The Ral- 
eigh Hotel for the courteous treat- 
ment of our members and guests 
during our convention. 


. Resolved, That the thanks of this 


Association be extended Messrs 
BE. & €. Randolph, of NewYork, and 


CAESAR CONE: 
Greensboro, 
Members of Board of Governors. 


Messrs. Hibbs & Co., of Washington, 
for furnishing our convention with 
cotton quotations. 


iatistias That the thanks of this 
Association be extended to the As- 
sociated: Press, the local papers and 
the various trade papers for. the 
liberal use of their columns in the 
publicity of our convention. 


Resolved, That the 
rules for cotton buying, seeking some 
uniformity of action with manufac- 
turers and cotton merchants, north 
and south, and . establishing rules 
that will be uniform and generally 
observed and alike fair to buyer and 
sellar and providing for the settle- 
ment of disputes without recourse 
to the courts, be referred to the 
joint committee of the two Associa- 
tions, authorized at this meeting. 


Whereas, The Assocition favors 
the suggestion that a National Coun- 
cil or Committee be formed to rep- 
resent the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry of the United Staies on mat- 
ters of national importance. 

Resolved, That the President of 
this Association appoint a. commit- 
tee of three, of which he shall be 
one, to confer with a similar com- 
mittee from the National 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers in re- 
lation to the ‘formation of such a 
body and to report in print their 
recommendation to this Association 
at its next méeting, and 

Further resolved, That in the 
mean time all matters of national 
importance be referred to this joint 
committee, who shall. be empower- 
ad to.represent the two. organiza- 
tions. 

Resolved further, That the Nation- 
al Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers be requested to appoint a 


question of 


Associa-- 
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similar committee with the above 
authority. 


Resolved, That Senator Overman, 
of North Carolina, has made a manly 
defense of the Southern cotton mil! 
people on the floor of the United 
States Senate, and Representative 
Stddman, of North Carolina, and 
Representatives Bartlett, Tribble, 
and Adamson, of Georgia, later in 
the House of Represntatives § af 
Washington, were outspoken in their 
condemnation of the report of the 
Bureau of Labor, in so far as it re- 
ferred to Southern mill conditions. 
and*the thanks of this Association 
are due to Senator Overman and 
Represntatives Stedman, Bartlett. 
Tribble and Adamson for their elo- 
quent defense of our employees. 

Whereas, Since the last meeting of 
this , association its members have 
been saddened by the death of Mr 
Chas. D. Tuller, who has rendered 


CARROLL BALDWIN, 
| New York. 
Members of Board of Gover:.ors. 


must valuable services repsectively 
as a member of the Assocition, of 
the Board of Governors and Chair- 
man of that body. Therefore, be it 
resolved that this Assocition: de- 
sires to record im permanent form 
its appreciation of Mr. Tuller’s val- 
uable services and lofty character. 
and its sense of loss in his untimely 
death, and, 

Further resolved, That a copy of 
these resolutions be printed in the 
permanent records of the Associa- 
tion and that a copy be forwarded to 
the bereaved family. 

Believing the difference between 
spot cotton in the South and the 
price of contracts on the New York 
Cotton Exchange is largely because 
the differences in grades as made by 
the exchange are not arranged as 
frequently as the business interests 
demands and believing that the in- 
terests of all concerned demands a 
rearrangement of the differences at 
least once each three months; we. 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Assocition petition the New York 
Cotton exchange to so change their 
rules as to rearrange the differences 
as applied to grades, at least once 


ach three months and the secre- 


tary of this association be instruct- 
ed to forward such. petition to theamendment as follows, which... was _ 


officers of the New York Gotton Ex- 
change with the request that early 
action be taken. 


Lewis W. Parker offered an 
amendment as follows, which was 
accepted: 


That the New York Cotton Ex- 
change be asked to arrange for a 
revision between February and June 
preferably about the last of April. 

Whereas, various bills relating to 
the sale and purchase of cotton to 
be delivered on contract on the cot- 
ton exchanges of this country will 
be heard and discussed before thc 
Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Represntatives on Monday. 
Apri! 8th, and, 

Whereas, such legislation, in the 
opinion of this convention, would 
result to the detriment of al! the 
people, be they laborers, spinners 
manufacturers of cotton goods, or 
the cotton trade in general, and, 


Whereas, such legislation if en- 
acted would create a practical mon- 


opoly for the foreign spinner and 


manufacture rof cotton goods, en- 
abling them to make contracts for 
yarns and manufactured goods to be 
delivered .in the distant.future, to 
the absolute exclusion of those en- 
gaged in this industry in this coun- 
try, greatly curtailing if not depriv- 
ing them of business rightfully and 
legitimately belonging to them and 
further tending to deprive the la-~ 
borer employed in this industry of 
ment: 


JOHN A LAW, 
Spartanburg, 
Members of Board of Governors. 

Be it resolved, That The American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
now asembled in convention in 


Washington, D. C., depreciate such 


legislation, believing the cotton ex- 
changes properly conducted are 
conducive to their best interests 
and respectfully request their Sen- 
ators and Representatives in. Con- 
gress to protest against such Icgis- 
lation. 

Be it further resolved, That a cops 
of this resolution be sent to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee 
of the Senate and the House of Rep- 


resntatives, and the Senate Commit-. 


tee on Interstate Commeree and to 
the individual Senators and Repres- 
entatives in Congress. 


Lewis W. Parker offered an 
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accepted: 

That the Association again ask the 
New York Cotton Exchange to make 
such changes in its form of contract 
as to bring futures nearer on a 
parity with spot cotton. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the 
Association be tendered to Secretary 
Nagel for the interesting and able 
address delivered to-our convention, 
and we trust that the work of. the 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
will be promoted and enlarged. for 
the general’ benefit of the commer-_ 
cial interests of this country. 


R, M. Miller, Jr., read the report 
of the Tariff Committee, which was 
accepted and on motion of Lewis 
W. Parker, a vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to Mr. Miller and the com-. 
mittee. | 


Report of Gammittee on Cotton 
Exehanges. 


Since your last meeting your com- 
mittee on cotton exchanges has been 
in communication with the repres- 
entatives of the New York and New 
Orleans cotton exchanges, and had 
a joint conference with the repres- 
entatives of these exchanges, and 
representatives of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manfacturers in 
New York during the fall of 1941, at 
the New York Exchange. | 

The Committees representing the 
manufacturing assocations were 
most cordially received and hospi- 
tably treated. After some consider- 
able discussion resolutions were ad-. 


_ opted, advising certain changes in 


their rules on the part of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, and we are 
pleased to report thal one important 
modification has been adopted by 
such exchanges, viz: Ii has agreed to 
make an additional revision of dif- 
ferent prices about February in each 


SCOT’ i MAX WELL 
Cordova, Ala 
Members of Board of Governors. 
year, being in addition to the revis- 
sions made in November and Sep- 
tember. 
We believe this modification on 


towards improving the relations of 
prices on the New York Exchange 
to spot prices, at the same time the 
Committee does not believe that this 
| (Continued on page 24) 
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Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 

take it as a great compli- 
ment to be allowed to ad- 
dress the most important 
body of Manufacturers in 
the world, in the Capitol of the 
greatest of all Nations. 


The subject, “The Lancashire Cot- 
ton Trade,” is a big one, and big 
things are said about it. But I do 
not propose to give you a learned 
address on political economy or 


commercial policy, or a highly 
technical address about English 
manufacturing methods. All that 1 


can contribute in that way you will 
find in the files of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, Bureau 
of Manufactures. 


sends Commercial Agents to every 


part of the world for this purpose. 


‘All I propose to do today is to give 
you some of the less technical and 


more human observations that’ 
have been able to make as one of 
those Agents. 


Perhaps I may be allowed first a 


few words of reference to the work 


of the Department with which I 
am concerned. I think no other Gov- 
ernment sends out its own ageuis 
fo make enquiries, apart from ‘its 
Consul, who of course does not see 
much of the inside of any business 
but his own. It is just this inside 
information that is so hard to get, 
and so useful to manufacturers. 

There is a great deal of work 
done in the world that does not 
find its way into the text books 
and that is what the Commercial 
Agent tries to find out. 


When a new idea has found its 
way into the books, it is to a gr 
extent useless, from our pomt of 
view. American manufaeturers 
are not likely to neglect anything 
of importance that has been pub- 
lished. There remains, however, a 
vast amount that never finds its 
way into books, particularly in 
trades like bleaching and finishing, 
where the chemist has not got so 
strong a hold. The chemist ic zsen- 
erally a. convinced publicist. He 
believes in letting his fellow ehem- 
ists know about what he is doing, 
on condition that they let him know 
what they are doing. The result 
is, Of course, that much greater 
progress is made. Among the old- 
er sort of craftsmen, however. such 
as still carry on the business of 
bleaching and finishing, the secret 
process remains in full swing. 


Each finisher has a special finish 
of his own, the particulars of 
which are jealously guarded. Eyv- 
every bleacher has little additions 
to make to the kiers which he be- 
lieves make all all the difference 
In the eye of science they are gen- 
erally quite without value. 


For these reasons it is not per- 
haps quite so easy to obtain en- 
trance to a works in England as it 
is here in America. At the same 
fime © hasten to say that I found 
the Lancashire Manufacturers most 


That Department. 
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Cotton [ndustry 


obliging, and I acknowledge very 
gratefully the help that was given 
me in England. 

A prominent newspaper man who 
had been shown around the mills 
here said, in acknowledging the 
courtesy of American manufactu- 
rers, that he hoped some day Eng- 
lish manufacturers would return 
the kindness to an American visitor 

Well, there may have been oth- 
ers before me to claim the redeem- 
ing of the promise, but I think I got 
it redeemed all right, and it is my 
fault if the American manufacturer 
has not had the benefit of it. 


As soon as you find yourself able 
to sort things out in Lancashire, 
you.realize that the situation there 
is quite unlike anything at home. 
It is a much more highly organized 
industry than ours. I do not mean 
that the organization of each mill 
is better. As I will show later, I 


think Lancashire’s supremacy de+ 


pends on her natural. advantages 
rather than on her genius for or- 


‘ganization. 


But if} is highly developed in this 
Its. communications are 
more nearly perfect than those of 
any other trade I have known, and 
as a natural result of that, a high 
degree of specialization. has been 
reached. On this side a great many 
firms do their own spinning, weav- 
ing, bleaching, dyeing and finish- 


ing. In England that is very excep+ 
tional. Each step in the process is 


a separate trade in itself. Each of 
those separate trades is in the hands 
of the big firms, which are now 
mostly associated in “Combines,” 


which is the Lancashire name for 


a trust. 


There are, as most. of you know 
a Calico Printers’ Association, a 
Bleachers’ Association, a. Dyers’ As- 
sociation (called the Bradford Dy- 
ers’) and an Assoeiation for dye- 
ing raw cotton and loose wool 
Whatever may be said about the fi- 
nance of these big concerns there 
is no doubt that they made econo- 
mies in management which are 
very useful to Lancashire trade. 


My own Qpinion is that all these 
things have followed not so much 
from Lancashire's climate, or her 
labor, or her coal, but the great 
concentration of the industry. Lan- 
cashire is the most closely settled 
industrial district in the world. 


To an American accustomed to 
big distances, everybody in England 
seems to live on his neighbor’: 
doorsteps. The spinner is in Bol- 
ton—9 miles from Manchester—or 
in Oldham-——5 miles from Manches- 
ter. And the machinist is there 
too. The manufacturer is in Black- 
burnor Burnley—40 miles from 
Manchester. The. bleacher..is al 
Radcliffe or Bury (seven or eight 
miles away). And, remember, there 
are macadmized roads everywhere 
and double track railroads into ev- 
ery town. 


All these people meet one anothe! 
every Tuesday and Friday. Think 


Vantage, 
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what a perfect organization that is 
The shipper, generally a foreigner 
has formerly been a. merchant: in 
his own country, and has learnt th: 
native tastes in the best possible 
way, namely, by being a native him- 
self. 


Consider what an enormous ad- 
vantage it is for English manufactu- 
rers to have their customers dor 
their neighbors. And to the ship- 
per himself the convenience is enor- 
mous. Where American manufdac- 
turers have to rely on the mail, the 
English shipper does all his busi- 
ness—or nearly all—by word .of 
mouth. It is almost an uncommon 


thing for any writlen document to 


pass between two parties. Every 
transaction is fixed up on ‘Change: 
the particulars are entered in the 
note book of each, and there is an 
end of it. Of course, this is gradu- 
ally changing. Now that there are 
so many combines it is usual for 
a more formal arrangement to be 
made. A }hittle red tape is neces- 
sary when the eoncern is very big. 
It is still, however, true that cot- 


ton mills do not. employ typewrit- 


ing machines for their letters, and 
their correspondence is remarkably 
scanty. It is no use writing to a 
man on Monday when you aré sure 
to see him on, Tuesday. I regard 
this concentration of the Lancas- 
hire eotton industry as more im- 
portant than climate; more import- 
ant perhaps even than labor, in 
making Lancashire the cotton man- 
ufacturing center of the world. 


South-East Lancashire is, of 
course, just a wonderful location 
for the industry. It is a barren 
district, consisting largely of moor- 
land and river valleys, Agriculture 
must have always been scanty and 
poorly paid. If Laneushire folk had 
to get their living out of the soil 
before the cotton industry came 
along, I should say they had to 
work longer hours for less money 
than they do under the Factory 
Acts, and they must have been hard 
pushed to keep above the earth. at 
all. Anyway, farming in Lancas- 
hire would have no attraction for 
labor when a cotton mill could be 
found. {That would make things 
easy for the mill owners in the 
early days. 
Then. there is the chmatic ad- 
Lancashire is wet be- 
cause the moist winds coming in 
from the Atlantic are forced up- 
ward by the hills into the colder 
regions, where the moisture con- 
denses and falls in a steady driz- 
zie on the roof of the cotton. mills 
a good many days in the year. 
Lancashire has abundant sup- 
plies of cheap coal. One big col- 
liery company claims to have more 


unworked ¢oal than it has --ever 
worked. In all the small towns 
around Manchester the it head 


gear is as common a sight as the 
great five-story spinning mills, or 
the steam dye-works in the valley 
Labor, climate, coal—we have seen 
how all these three necessities for 
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cotton manufacturing are found ex- 
ceptionally favorable in Lancas- 
hire. There remains one thang, 
transport, and in that respect Lan- 
cashire is well provided too. The 
Liverpoo! river is one of the great- 
est harbors of the world, so that the 
mills could . have their cotton 
brought to their doors, and = ship 
their fnished goods at their door 
too. This is a great advantage 
where most of the trade is for ex- 
port, and it must be borne in mind 
that cotton forms one-fourth in 
value of the total exports of the 
United Kingdom. The British pol- 
icy of fostering their mercantile 
marine has been of assistance: Not 
only is Liverpool near to all the 
cotton manufacturing centers, but 
it is the point of departure of al) 
the biggest boats that carry freight 
from England, so that shippers not 
only have a port at their elbow, but 
oe of the half-dozen biggest ports 
in\the world. Not satisfied with thai 
the Manchester men built their 
great canal at a cost of one hun- 
dred and twenty million dollars to 
get the port a little closer still. 


Few people realize what a mighty 
undertaking the Manchester ship 
canal is. I have. watehed one 
of the world’s biggest freighters, the 
“Argylishire,”. a steamer of 19,35C 
tons, 547 feet long; and 61 feet beam 
gliding quietly through the fields 
that lie between Manchester and 
the sea, and I have reflected on the 
amazing courage that those men dis- 
played in. the undertaking. [t is 
now of the greatest value to Man- 
chester and to the cotton trade. Its . 
competition keeps down the rates 
of freight to all parts of the world 
It is not half so much used as it 
ought to be, but IT put that down tc 
the fact that the shippers are most- 
ly foreigners, who find it hard t: 
work together. For Manchester to 
get the best out of her canal it 
would be necessary to have a strong 
combination of shippers to fight the 
vicious system of rebates by which 
the steamship owners maintain their 
rings to several countries. 


Il have now conveyed, in a very 
superficial manner, the outward as- 
pect of the Lancashire cotton trade 
as it appears to me. There remains 
but a brief sketch of the Laneas- 
hire mill-owner. 


First of all, let me sa his por- 
trait as the world believes him to 
be, and as he likes to think him- 
self, 


He is always portrayed as. <¢ 
square, sturdy figure, rather short 
with keen eyes, and a “hard bitten” 
look. In. business he has the repu- 
tation of being exceptionally shrewd 
a hard bargainer, having a keen 
eye for the main chance, and abl 
to. build and maintain an efficient 
organization.. All these things are 
true, but they do not help much t& 
get a clear idea of the man. Whar- 
really does help is to bear in mind 
that practically every mill owner 


‘Continued on Page 32) 
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N. Henry Grady’s famous 
apostrophe to cotton he ex- 
claimed, “What royal 


plant if is. The trespass of 
a little worm upon its green leaf is 
more to England than the advance 
of the Russian army upon her 
Asian outposts.” 
‘This statement was made some 
years ago, before the Mexican cot- 
ton boll weevil had invaded the Uni- 
ted States and even before it was 
suspected by anyone that such an 
invasion would take place. The 


. statement referred to the sa-called 
cotton caterpillar. which 


has ex- 
isted in the United States since the 
“peginning of the cultivation of the 
staple. It is an imsect which de- 
vours the leaves of the cotton plant 
and consequently its destruction by 
the simple expedient of dusting poi- 
son on the foliage is an easy matter 
The boll weevil, on the other hand 
is much more Insidious in its meth- 
od of attack against the cotton plant 
It feeds for the greater part of its 
existence within the fruit where it 
cannot be reached with poisons. 
There is a very limited usefulness 
for .poisons before the fruit has 
been set upon the plants, but after 
the season has advanced such means 
are’ of practically no value. This 
fact causes the boll weevil problem 
to be mueh-more serious than thal 
of the cotton ‘eaterpillag. 


For years the weevil has attracted. 


great attention, which has general- 
ly eentered largely among cotton 
planters, who were the first to suf- 
fer. State and national conventions 
have been held to discuss the mat- 
ter and large sums of money nave 
been appropriated by state and fed- 
eral agencies for the fight against 
the pest. Of course, it is not the 
cotton planters alone that are in- 
terested. The problem comes home 
to the members of this Association 
for the reason that the weevil. has 
become an important factor in cot- 
ton production in the United States 
and this interest on the whole wil! 
increase as the insect continues to 
advance into the cotton belt 


_.. The interest of manufacturers in 


the boll weevil arises primarily 
from the fact that it reduces the 
production, but there is another 
consideration of importance. This 
is that the insect is causing a change 
in the distribution of the production 
in the United States. The pros- 
pects are that certain regions 
which have been large producers, in 
some cases of special grades of cot- 
ton, will not be able to continue the 
production upon the same seale. The 
“bender” cotton and the 
Sea Island variety, for instance, wil! 
be more affected than ordinary up- 
land varieties. For these reasons it 
is evident that the subject of the 
boll weevil is one that is deserving 
of careful attention by this Asso- 
ciation. 

-As the name indicates, the boll 
weevil originated in Mexico or Cen- 
tral America. [Its history before 
the invasion of the United States is 
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obscure, but it is evident that the 
pest caused great changes in the 
cultivation of cotton in Mexico. A 
large portion of the mills in Mexico 
are located in Peublo, which is sit- 
uated in a valley once famous for 
the production of large quantities of 
the staple. Now, although the mills 
remein in Pueblo, they. draw thei 
supply from a region nearly a thou- 
sand miles away and practically nec 
cotton is produced in the vicinity 
That the ravages of the boll wee. 
vil are responsible for this condi- 
tion seems to be evident. The local- 
ity where the cotton is produced on 
a large scale in Mexico and which 


ists in four stages, namely, eggs, 
larva or grub, pupa or chrysalis, 
and adult. The winter is passed in 
the adult stage, the weevils seek- 
ing shelter in trash in and about the 
cotton fields and in the forests 
Kmergency from hibernating begins 
normally in February and continues 
until about the first of July. The 
earliness with which the weevils 
leave hibernating quarters depends 
upon the amount of shelter they 
found and the penetration of the 
sun: As .s00n as emergence from 
hibernation takes place the weevils 
fly to the cotton and begin to feed 
upon it. If the cotton is young and 


furnishes the stock for the milis-ip-ne squares have been formed, the 


Pueblo is in the northern part of 
the ‘republic, where the climatic 
conditions do not permit the wee- 
vil to develop. It is not to be pre- 


dieted that equally revolutionary 


changes will oceur in the United 
States, although there will undoubt- 
ediy be a readjustment of produc- 
tion of the same kind. 

The boll weevil invaded the Uni- 
ted States in the vicinity of Browns- 
ville, Texas, about 1892. It was in- 
vestigated by the Department of Ag- 
riculture in 1894, and ifs capacity 
for damage became so evident that 
the Department made the sugges- 
tion that its advance be checked by 


_establishing a zone along the Rio 


Grande in which the cultivation of 
eotton should be prohibited. A gen- 
eral failure to realize the serious- 
ness of the situation: was the reason 
that no action was taken at this 
time on the recommendation of the 
Department. 

Since 1894 the weevil has advane- 
ed regularly at the rate of about 
fifty miles per year. In favorable 
seasons and localities the advance 
has been as much as 120 miles 
while some seasons of unfavorable 
climatic conditions Have shown an 
actual shrinkage in the infested ter- 
ritory. The insect has invaded e 
region in which the conditions are 
entirely unlike those im its original 
home and a process of adptaton is 
under way. In some cases the adap- 
Louisiana line and in 1907 the inva- 
tation has not proceeded far enough 
to enable the inseets to persist, in 
this country. This is the explana- 
tion of the occasional setbacks i 
has received. On the whole, how- 


ever, hardier weevils are being pro- 


duced each season, and this process 
will continue indefinitely. 

In 1903 the boll weevil crossed the 
sion of the State of Missippi began. 
The infested territory now covers 
271,000 square miles, in the States 
Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Alabama. The 
outer border of the infested terri- 
tory forms a curve, extending from 
about Mobile to Memphis and Little 
Rock and thence southwesterly to 
the Mexican border. 


How the Boll Weevil Affects the 
Cotton Plant. 


The boll weevil is a small beetle 
of inconspicuous appearance. It ex- 


weevils place themselves upon the 
so-called bud at the top of the plant 
and feed upon the young tender 
leaves. If there are squares upon 
the plant, however, the insects go 
to them and do not molest the 
leaves. The female weevil bores a 
hole into the cotton fruit at the bot- 
tom of which an egg is deposited 
In four or five days this egg hatches 
and the larva feeds upon the tissues 
of the square. This results in the 
falling of the square to the ground 
in a short time. Later in the sea- 
son, when the weevils become very 
numerous in the fields, the bolls are 
attacked exactly as are the squares. 
However, the bolls do not drop to the 
ground but the locks within which 
weevils are found do not develop and 
the remainder ‘of the locks fail to 
develop normal seed and lint: 


Reproduction is very rapid. Dur- 
ing the warm months a generation 
is produced in less than fifteen days. 
The possible progeny of a single 
pair of weevils during the season is 
over 12,000,000 individuals. 


It will be noted that. the weevil 
affects the cotton plant in a manner 
which is very vital as far as the in- 
terests of the planter are concerned. 
That is, it simply removes the fruit 
almost as soon as it is formed, The 


plants continue to grow and to pul. 


on fruit. At the end of the season 
a magnifi¢éent stalk is produced, but 
its fruit has largely been destroyed 
by the insect. 


To estimate the amount of dam- 
age done by the insect is not an easy 
matter. One of the most important 
considerations that confronts us is 
that the losses are both direct and 
indirect. The planters suffer by the 
decreased production, and railroads 
banks and. merchants suffer indi- 
rectly. Moreover, the damage is nof 
uniform in different seasons. Cli- 
matic conditions exert a profound 
effect upon the multiplication of the 
insect, At the same time, there is 
a great variation in the same sea- 
son in different localities. One re- 
gion may be provided with shelter 
which allows a high. percentage of 
the weevils to pass the winter, while 
another without such. shelter fur- 
nishes compartively few weevils tc 
injure the crop. The estimation of 
the damage caused by the insect is 
complicated further by the fact thal 
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certain compensations are returned. 
A diversification of crops is forced 
upon the planters. This in many 
cases brings about a better system 
of agriculture. For this reason it is 
frequently said that the boll weevil 
is a blessing in disguise, but no 
planter is known to the writer who 
would not greatly prefer to have di- 
versification brought about by less 
revolutionary and tess disastrous 
means. 


In 1904 the State Entomoligist of 
Texas estimated a direct loss for the 
preceding five years of 1,725,000 
bales. At this time the weevil was 
confined to Texas. 


In 1909 a careful estimate result- 
ed in the determination of an aver- 
age loss per acre in Texas of $3.90, 
and in Louisiana, where the prob- 
lem is more serious, of $15.25. 

One of the most careful estimates 
of weevil damage that has ever been 
made was furnished by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, based 
upon the injury to the crop of 1909 
The inquiry was conducted by cor- 
respondence with a large number of 


reporters throughout the cotton 
belt. Other factors affecting the 
erop injuriously were taken into 


consideration. The result showed a 
loss due to the weevil of 1,276,000 
bales of 500 pounds for the year. At 
the price current during that sea- 
son the value of this loss would be 
$88.056,500. 

In a general way it may be stated 
that for some years the weevil has 
caused a reduction of the cotton . 
crop of the United States varying 
from 200,000 bales to over a million 

In this connection it is important 
to call attention to the very large 
crop produced in 1911. The inquiry 
naturally suggests itself as to why 
with the continued spread of the 
boll weevil such an unprecedented 
production could be reached. A care- 
ful examination of this question 
leads to the conclusion that the 
large crop of the year 1911 was due 
to several factors. The acreage was 
large and the conditions throughout 
the growing season were unusually 
favorable. Moreover, the boll wee- 
vil was less numerous throughout 
its range and did much less damage 
than is normal. This is the result 
of two successive seasons of drouth 
and two winters of unsual severity. 
This combination of climatie checks 
reduced the weevil to as low a 
point as it can be expected to reach 
at any future time. In general the 
damage was less by fully 75: per 
-10U Jepun eq Jued 
mal conditions. 
vil infested territory was relieved 
temporarily of a large portion of 
the damage and furnished an. un- 
ecpected and abnormal! . contribu- 
tion to the crop of the country. In 
other words, the large crop produc- 
ed in 1911 is an indication of the 
power of the boll weevil. It shows 
what can be preduced when its de- 


(Continued on Page 25.) 


Therefore the wee- 
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Alexander, 8. B., Jr., Treas. Savona 

Mig. Co. Charlotte, N. C. 

Allen, Paul Watson 
Charlotte, N. C. 

American Spinning Co., 

Amory, Harcourt, Treas. Lancaster 
Mills; Indian Head Mills of Ala- 
bama, Box 1302, Boston, Mass. 

Aneona, Frederick W., William Sel- 
lers & Co., Inc., 1600 Hamilton St. 
Philade Iphia, Pa. 

Anderson, G. Lang, Pres. and Treas 
Maplecroft Mills, Liberty, 3S. C. 

.° Anderson, J. M., Carpenter Baggott 

€o., New York 

Armstrong, Col. C. B., 


& Allen, 


Greenville. 


Pres. and 


Treas. Clara Mfg. Co,, Gastonia, = 
Henry AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ 
| Washington, D. 
Arrington, Jno. W., Pres. Union at Washington, D, C. 


Bleaching & Finishing Co., Green- 
ville, 8S. 

Ashworth, Henry, Card Clothing Mfg. 
Co., Fall River, Mass. 

Andres, J. Frank, Journal of Gom- 
meree, New York. 

Armstrong, W. H., Fales & Jenks, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Ayres, Howard, Sec, China & Japan 
Trading Co., Ltd., 32 Burling Slip, 
New York, N. Y. os 

Bason, J. Murray, Billing Chapin & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Baily, Geo. W., Baily & Montgomery, 
New York Cotton Exchange, New 
A. 

_Bailey, F. L., Joshua L. Bailey & 

Pa. 

Barnwell, R. with Lockwood. 
Green & Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Barnharadt, E. C., Treas. Gibson Mfg 
Co., Concord, N. 

Bannon, J. F., Mansfield Bleachery, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Barrett, Jas. B., 
Co.,. Providence, R. I. 

Bean, C. Enos, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Beede, Hubert G., Supt. Fales & 
Jenks Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. 
I, 

Bennett, Randolph, Wool and Cot- 
ton Reporter, Boston, Mass. 

Bigelow, W. H., Agent Ashworth 
Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Blake, E. E., Saco-Pettee Co. Bid- 
deford, Me. 

Black, J. W., Vice-Pres. and Mer. 
Caswell Cotton. Mills, Kinston, N. C. 

Bonner, P. R., Pres. Bonner & Barn- 
well, Inc., 111-113 Hudson St.; New 
York, 

Bowe, Robert F., Asst. to Pres. Olym- 
pia Cotten Mills (Columbia, 8. G.) 
Box 603, Greenville, 8. C. 


Bowen, Amos M., ‘Treas. . United 
States Ring .Traveler Co. 92 


Westfield St., Providence, R. I. 

Brenner, A. H. Agent Geo. H. Me- 
Fadden & Bro., Augusta, Ga. 

Brooks, Walter Jewett, Bigelow & 
Brooks, Detroit, Mich. 

Boyd, Geo. D., American Supply Co. 
Providence, R. I. 

Bryant, C. B, Jennings & Bryant, 
Agents Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Butterworth, Harry W.., Sec. 
Butterworth & Co., 
Pa. | 7 

Callaway, Fuller E. Pres. Manches- 


ter Cotton Mills (Manchester, Ga.). 
LaGrange, Ga. 


H. W. 
Philadelphia, 


Franklin Process. 
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Among Those Present 


Cannon, J. F., Sec. and Treas. Wis- 
cassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C. 

Campbell, Leon W., Woonsocket Ca- 

chine & Press Go,, Woonsocket, R. 

I. 

Campbell, Malcolm, Woonsocket Ma- 
chine & Press Co., Woonsocket, R. 
I. 

Candler, Asa Jr., Atlanta, Ga. 

Carey, Philip Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Carrol, V. E., Textile Mfg. Journal, 
New York. 

Carter, A. B.,. Victor Shaw Ring 
Traveler Co., Athens, Ga. 

Carter, W. W., Treas., Fiske- Garter 
Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Cary, Sam’! B., Cashier, Curran & 
Bullitt, Roanoke, Va. 

Chappell, E., Agent Howard & Bul- 
lough, Ameri ican Machine Co., 814- 
15 Empire Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Chas, Thos. L., Pres. and ‘Treas. 
Conestee Mills, Greenville, 8. GC. 

Charles, Joel D., Sec. Conestee Mills, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Chase, Frederick A., Treas. Nation- 
al Ring Traveler Co. Providence. 
R. I. 

Cheswell, Will E., Sou. Rep. Sterling 
Ring Traveler Co., Westminster. 
S. 

Child, Chas. S., Wilson & Bradbury, 
217 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clark, David, Editor Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Glark, W. A. G., Textile Expert, Ta- 
riff Board, Washington, D. G. 

Coble, G. O., See. and Treas. Pomona 
Mfg. Co., Greensbor o, N. C. 

Coffin, Phillip St. Geo. Fairchild & 
White, 44 Cotton Exchange Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 

Coffin, Melvin H., Salesman, Leigh & 


Butler, 232 Summer St. Boston, 
Mass. 

Coker, C. W., Treas. Southern Noy- 
elty Co., Hartsville, §. C. 


Coker, D. R., Hartsville, 8. C.. 

Cole, F., Neynan, Ga. 

Coles, E. P., General Electric Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Cone, Ceasar, Pres. Proximity Mfg. 
Co., White Oak Mills, Greensboro, 
N. C. 

Chidsey, J. T., with C. J. Root & 
Bristol, Conn. 

Cheesman, J. E., Empire Duplex 
Gin Company, New York. 

Cooper, D. Y., Pres. Henderson Cot- 
ton Mills, Harriet Cotton - Mills, 
Henderson, N.C, 

Corr, Col. -P. 


Pres. Greenwich 


“ASSOCIATION: 
Bleachery, Corr- Mfg. Go: Taunton, 
Mass. 

Cooksey, W. D., National Ring Trav- 
eler Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 

Comins, Frank B., American Moist- 
ening Co., 120 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Gonstable, Thos. M., Sou. Rep. Catlin 
& Co, 120 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Conway, John F., L. Bachmann & Co.. 
215 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Cooper, James A., Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Cotton Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Benjamin 8. Cottrell, Sou: Rep. of 
G. M. Parks Co., 1 Trust Building, 
Charlotte, N. C, 

Cowgill, Guy M., with. the Tariff 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

Cramer, Stuart W., Pres. Mayes Mfg. 
Co. (Mayesworth, N. Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Davis, K. J., Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer 
Borden Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 
Dangerfield, J. H., William Whitman 
& Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Dalton, R. L., Stuart W. 

Charlotte, N.C, 

Danker, Daniel J.. Danker & Mars- 
ton, 247 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 

Davis, Rogers W., agent Kitson Ma- 
chine Co., and selling agent Low- 
ell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Dannals, Citas. N., Dist. Sales Agent 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Atlan- 
in, Ga. 

Deeny, F. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Detwilder, H. A. Valvoline O11 
4001 North oth St., Philadelphia, 

D’Olier, Franklin W., William D’Oli- 
re & Co., 3rd and Chestnuts Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dickson, Chas H., Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin, 
New York, N, 

_Doworth, W. J., General Electric Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Donaldson, C. D., Bureau of Manu- 
facturers, Washington, 

Dowd, W. C., Pres. Textile Publish- 
ing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Draper, Arthur J., 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. 
N. 6. 

Dresser, Henry C., wr, Oconeé Mills 
Co., W estminster, 

Dunn, F. ‘Caswell Cotton 
Mills, Kinston, N.C. 

Dutcher, Theodore Dutcher & 
Hankens, Amsterdam, N_ Y. 


Cramer, 


Charlotte, 


Pres. and Treas. 


Thursday, April 4, 1912. 


Dumane, Fred C., Treas Amoskeag 
Mfg. Go. (Manchester, N H.), Ames 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


Easton, Fred W., Treas. Easton & 
Burnham Mac hine Uo, Pawtucket 
Eddy, sst Treas, Tillinghast, 


Stiles Co., Providence, R. I. 
Erwin, ‘Pres. and 
Locke Cottom Mills Co. 
N.C. 
Erwin, W. Au Sec. 
Cotton Mills. Go. 
N, 

Erwin, J. Harper, Sec, 
Durham Cotton Mfe. GO. 

Etherington, Burton, Wm. D’Olier & 
CGo., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. C., Elms & Selion, New 
York. 

“Emery; Henry C., Chairman of Ta- 
irif Board, Washington, C. 

Emerson, G. L., 
tric Co., Charlotte, N. €. | 

Fairley, A. M., Supt. Seotland & 
Waverly Cotton Mills, Laurinburg, 
N. @. 

Ferrell, Chas. C., Geo. H, Mek adden 
& Bro.’s Agency, Mobile, Ala. 

Fearing, W. L., with Fearing, Whit- 
ton & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Firth, William, Pres. William Firth 
30., 420 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 

Fish, Myron, American Supply Go.. 

Providence, R. I. 

Ford, The J. B. Co., Wyandotte, Mich 

Fowler, E. T., Gen. Mer. Foster Ma- 
chine Co., Westfield, Mass. 


Treas. 
Concord, 


and ‘Treas. Erwin 
West Durham. 


Durham 


Foster, F. E., Draper Co. Atlanta, 
a. 
Fox, Jno. W., with J. H. Mayes, 


Charlotte, N. C, 

Francis, C, A. Fairchilgs' & White, 
New Orleans, La. 

Fuller, Arch Hetherington & 


Fons, Boston, Mass. 
G sdner. Howard I., Cotton Yarn ee 
loth Broker, 


dence, R. I. 

Garrard, Guy, Sec. and Treas. Me- 
Intosh Mills, Newnan, Ga. 

Geer, J. M., Pres. and Treas. Easley 
Cotton Mills, Easley. 8. C. 

Gerry, Roland, Asst. Gen. 
‘Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
burg, Pa, 

Gilbert, R. K., National Starch Co. 


Pitts- 


Corn Products Refining Co., Rich- : 


mond, Va. 

Gilkey, Pyam L., Albert Croll 
Phiadelphia, Pa. 

Gilfillan, D., with C. E. Riley & Co.. 
Boston, Mass. | 

Glynn, Martin P., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gossett, B. B., Asst, Treas. Brogon 
Millis (Anderson, 8. €.), William- 
ston, 8S. €. 

Gregson, John, Sec: and Treas. Had- 
ley Peoples Mfg. Go. Siler City, 
N. C. 

Griffith, Eldridge, Heinker & Vogel- 
son, New York.- 

Guion, Vivian Q.. Corn Products. Re- 
finishing Co.; Greenville, S. C. 

Hamer, W. M., Pres. and Treas. Dil- 
lon Cotton Mills, Maple Cotton 
Millis, Dillon, S. 


Cannon Mills. 


Hammond, Frank, Gen. Mer. and 


Treas. Seneca Cotton Mills (Sen- 
eca, S. C.), Greenville, S$. C. 

Harris, Reg. Roxboro Cotton Mills. 
Roxboro, C. 


and ‘Treas of 


Westinghouse Elee- 


Child, Provi-. 


Sales Agt. 
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Haywood, T’. 


Thursday, April 4, 1942. 


Harman, E. V.. Harmon & Go., New 
York. 
Harriss, Wm. H., Treas. Slater Mfg. 
Co., P. O. Box 697, Pawtucket, R. 
Holt, Victor and Ache- 
lis, New York. 


Haywood, A. W., Holt Granite Mfg. 


Co., Haw River, N, 
Hazlewood, W. P., Stuart W. Cramer 


Charlotte, N. C. 

Hebdren, J. C., Franklin Process Co.. 
Providence, R. TI. 

Herx, Chas. O., Herx & Eddy, 
Worth St., New York, N» Y. 

Heston, Herbert, Jr., Philadelphia. 

Hightower, W..H. Thomaston Got- 
ton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. ‘ 

Hickman, |. [.. Pres. and Treas 
Graniteville Mfg. Co., (Graniteville. 
S. C.), Augusta, Ga. 

Hightower, R. E.. Thomaston Cotton 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 

Hiss, Geo. B., Pres. and Treas. Rhod- 
hiss Mig. Go. (Rhodhiss, N. C.), 
Charlotte, N-C: 

Hobbs, Franklin W., Pres. Arlington 
Mills,-Boston, Mass. 

Holt, Eugene, Mer. Lawrence 
‘& Sons, Burlington, N. 

Hooker, K. R., Putnam Hooker €o.. 
96 Worth St., New oYrk, N. Y. 

Fred. W., Mer., Providence 

Works, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
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Hol} 


Works, Providenee, R.- I. 
Howard, Edwin, Mason Machine 


M. Hopkins, Hopkins O11 Go., 
more, Md. 

W orks, Charlotte, N. CG. 

Hyde, Edward §&., 226 Chestnut St. 
Phiiadelphia, Pa. 

Hunt, G. A., Jr., Pres. and Gen. Mer 
Dacotah Cotton Mills, Inc. Lex- 
ington, N. | 

Iler, Alonzo, L. R. Wattles &- Co. 
Canton. Junction, Mass. 

Ris S., General Electric 

Harrison, N. J. 

Pesos Jos. B. Pres. Holmes Mfg. 
Co., (Malden, Mass), 77 Summer wt. 
Boston, Mass. 

Jefferson, Floyd W., with G, A. Staf- 

Coz" New-York. 

Jennings, J T., Jennings & Bryant. 
Agents Geo. H. McFadden & Bro. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Jennings, David, Asst to Pres. Victor 
Mill Co., Apalache Mills, Green- 
ville, 8. 


Balti- 


Johnston, €, W., Pres. Highland Park 


Mig. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Johnston, Horace, Highland Park 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Johnson, Richard, Oldham, England 

McLea, R. K., Tariff Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Jones, D. H. Victory esi Co. , Fay- 
étteville, N. C. 

Judge, John P., Gen. Bleciric Co. 
1600 Continental Trust Blidg., Bal- 

_ timore, Md. 

Kaneer, J. W., Supt. Vass Gotton Mill 
Co., Vass, N. €. 

Karstens, H. W., Holophane Go. 
Newark, Ohio. 

Kenny, Frank B., T. 
Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Keller, P. M., 

Kendrick, John E., Pres. American 
Supply Co., Providence, R. I. 

King, J. G, Elmira Cotton Mills, 
Burlington, N. C, 

Kershaw, Nelson, Manufacturer, Clif- 
ton Heights, Pa. | 
Knox, R. B., See. and Treas. The 
Clyde Cotton Mills, Newton, N. C. 
Lacey, H. B., Walker Bros. & Co., 211 

Camp S8t., New Orleans, La. 


C. Entwistle 


Lanning, Jas. K., Treas The Caldwell 


I. Lang; Wm. T., 


Malone, 


Kings Mountain, N. C . 
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-Goldard Co,, Fall. River, Mass. 

Lang, E., Pres: Lang Mfg. Wes! 
Point, Ga. 

P. O. Box 72, Monti- 
cello, Ga. 

Lassiter, Robert, bak ep Oconee Mills 
Co. (Westminster, S. C.), Charlotte, 

N. 

Law, John A., Pres. and Treas. Saxon 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Lee, W. 8, Jr., Viee-Pres.. Southern 
Power Co., Charlotte, N. ©. 

Lewis, R. E. L., New York Cotton 
Exchange, New York. 

Ligon, Robert E., Pres. 
Anderson, 8. C. 

T. Sec. 
Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N. G. 

Lilly, M. W., Pres. The Victory Mfg. 
Co., Faye tteville, 

Lineberger, B. G., Lineolnton, 

Long, L. F., Newton, N.C. 

Long, ee Pres. Aragon Mills, Rock 
Hill, 


Gluck Mills, 


and Treas. Jewel 


Long, J. A., Pres. Roxboro Cotton 
Millis, Roxboro, N. C. 
Lord, H. G., Textile Womd Record 


Boston, ‘Mass. 

Loomis, Lauris. Catlin & Co. New 
York, WN: Y. 

Lowe, Stephen €., Agent John Heth- 
erington & Sons, 186 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Wim. R. Noone & Co.. 

Boston, Mass. 

Mandeville,.J. A., Division Mer. Cot- 
ton Mill Div, Mandeville Mills, Car- 
rolton, Ga. 

Marchant, M. L. Vice-Pres. Parker 
Cotton Mills Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Marehant, Thos. M., Treas. Ottaray 
Mills, Union, 8. 

Mayer, H. G, Machinery 
Charlotte, N. | 

Marston, J. P.. Danker & Marston, 
247 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 

Marshall, E. €., Southern Power Co. 
Charlotte; N.C. 

Maxwell, Jas. H., Sou. Rep. The Kee- 
ver Starch Co., P: O.. Box 615, 


Agent, 


xyreenville, §. 
Maxwell, Scott, Indian Head 
Mills of Alabama, Cordova, Ala. © 
McMurray, A. W. Belmont Mills, 


Shelby, N. C. 

MecKissick, A. F., Pres. and Treas 
Grendel Mills, Greenwood, 8. C. 
McLellan, A. W., Pres. Alden Mills, 
New Orleans, La. 

McCloud, W.8., Lincolnton, N. C. 


McEachern, St. Pauls N: C.). 


Cotton Mill. 
MeCorkle, C. M., Newton, N. C. 
Milmow, Albert, Southern Power 
Charlotte, N. C. 
McLendon, W. J. Jr. 
Co., Marshall, N.C. 


Capitola Mfg. 


Merrill, Rep. Allis-Chalmers 
Go., State Mutual Bldg. Boston, 
Mas. 


Mevers, A. G, Gastonia, N. C. 


Miller, G, H., New York Cotton Ex- 
change, New York. 

Mitchell, Geo. B., Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mitchell, J. ¥. S. Traveling Freight 
Agent, Merchants. &. Miners Trans- 
portation Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Mitchell, J. R., Pres. Mitchell &. Bis- 


sell Co., 247 Fulton St.. New York, 


N.Y: 
Milstead, F. D., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mather, George, New Orleans, La. 
Miller, R. M. Jr, Pres: and Treas. 
The. Elizabeth Mills, Charlotte, 
N. €, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Moody, ©. H. Agt: Dwight Mfg. Go.. 
Alabama City, Ala. 

Moore, Andrew E., Sec. and Asst. 
Treas. Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Moore, T. E., Pres, and Treas, Gaff- 
ney Mfg. Co. (Gaffney, 8. C.), Loray 
Mills (Gastonia, N.€.) Treas. Tuc- 
apau Mills, Tucapau, 8. C. 

Moore, W. B., Treas. Abbeville Cot- 
ton Mills (Abbeville, S. €., Vice- 


Pres. Mills Mfg. Co. Greenville, 
S. 

Murphy, P. B., Pres. Newnan Cotton 
Millis, Newnan, Ga. 


Muller, P.. Muller, 
206 Chestnut St. 


Riddle & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nagle, Frank L., Textile World Rec- 


ord, Boston, Mass. 
Norris, I M., Pres. and Treas. Norris 
Cotton Mills, Cateechee, 8S. C. 
Neville, Geo. W., Weld & Neville, 82 
Beaver St., New York, nx. 
Newburger Cotton Co., 60 Front St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Nichols, George, Minot Hooper & 
Co., New York, N.Y. 
Noone, Albert W., Jos. Noome & 


Sons, Peterboro, N. H. 

North, Frank G., Barber-Colman Co.. 
403 English American Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Orrell, E. E., Westervelt Mills 
Greenville, C. 


Parker, Thos. F.,. Vice-Pres. Parker 


Cotton Mils Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Parker, H., Gastonia, N. 
Parker, Lewis W.. Pres. Parker Cot- 


ton Millis Ge., 
Parks, F. W.., 
burg, Miss. 
Park, C. D., with Stuart W. Cramer 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Payne, Geo. F., Supt. Consolidated 
Cotton Duck Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Peck, Thos. D., Pres. The Peck Mfg. 

Warrenton, N. C. 


Greenville, S.-C. 
G. M. Parks Co, Fitch- 


Pionk, J. G, Pres. Cherokee Falls 
Mfg. Go., Cherokee Falls, S. C. 


Porrett, A., 
dale, Eng. 


Wm. Talham, Rocha- 


Packard, Summer T., Prop. Macrodi 
Fiber Co., Woonsocket, R. TI. 
Paine, Sidney B., Mer. Mill Power 
Dept., General Electric. Co., 84 
State St., Boston, Mass. 


Pender, W..D., Norfolk, Va. 

Pennal, E: 
F. White & Co. 
York, N. Y. 

Perry, Frank B., 53 Stearns St., 
ton Centre, Mass. 

Pickett, Harry M., American Spin- 

Poreher, W. H., Stauart W. Cramer, 
Charlotte, N. C. | 

Quilhott, William K. §S. Quilhot & 
Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Raby, Thos Jr., Thos Raby, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


96 Worth St., New 


New- 


Rankin, John C., Pres. Lowell Cotton | 


Mills, Spencer Mountain Mills, 
Lowell, N. G. 


~ Rankin, W. T., Pres. and Treas. Ozark 


Mills, Gastonia, N_ C. 

Ray, R. R., Treas.. McAden. Mills, Me- 
Adenville, N. 

Rau, Albert, 72 Leonard St., 
York. 

Reintardt, R. S. Pres. and Treas 
Elm Grove Cotton Mills, Lincoln- 
ton, N.C. 


Rennie, T. H., Pres. Pell City Mfg. 
Co., Pell City, Ala. 
ning Greenville, 8. €. 
Revere, €. T., Diek Bros., New York. 
Richards, Elias, Supt. Lynchburg 
11146 Wise 


New 


Cotton. Mill Co., 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Riegel, 


Benjamin Treas. Ware 


C, Mer. Yartr Dept., Jas. 


- Strang, James, 
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Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, 8. C. 


Rice, H. W., U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint” 


Co., Providence, R. I. 

Richards, E., Lynchburg Cotton Mills. 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Richardson, E. R., Asst. Treas. 
ard & Bullough, American 
chine Co., Pawtucket, R, I. 

Richardson, E., 
ord, New York. 

Robinson, Louis, with G. 
son & Son, New York. 

Robie, Henry B. New York, 

Roberts. Gus, Washington 
Fries, Va. 

Roberts, S. Edgar, 


How- 
Ma- 


R. Robin- 


Mills, 


Stevens, Sanford. 


Daily Trade Rec-- 


Cushman & Jordan. 838 Leonard St.. ’ 


New York, N. Y. 

Rabertson, J. M., See. 
John Rudisill Mfg. 
N, 

Ross, Baxter, See. The 
Milis. Charlotte, N. 

Rowe, ©. E., General Electric Co. 
Harrison, N. J. 

Roberts, Malcolm, Stevens, Sanford, 
Cushman & Jordan, 83 Leonard St.., 
New York, N. Y. 

Rooney, E. Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Rooney, H. Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinville, Mass. 

Rose, John M., Rose & Webb, Char- 
lotte, N. G. 

Ruffin, W. G., See. 


and. Treas. 
Lincolnton, 


Elizabeth 


an‘ Treas. Wash- 


ington Mills (Fries, Va.), 
Mills, Mayo Mills, Mayodan, N. GC. 
Rusden, A., Vice-Pres. Textile 
Finishing Machmery Co... Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Saunders, Wm. M., Pres. Smithfield 


Cotton = Smithfield, N. C. 
Sanders, J. W., with G. A. Stafford 
Go. New York. 
Schell. Taylor & Longstreth, 
Merchants, 230 Chestnut St. 
delphia, Pa. 
Searing, Henry, 
Bro., 114 Greene St., 
Y. 
Separk, J. H., Sec. and “Treas. 
Mfg. Co, Gastonia, 
Seydel, Herman, Seyde! 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Schoolfield, J. H., Sou. Rep. H. A. 
Metz & Co., Trust Bidg , Charlotte, 
N. €. 
Shanklin, E. H., 
Alice Mills, 


Com 
Phila- 


Louis Seigbert & 
New York, N. 


Gray 


Mig. Co. 


Pres. and Treas. 
Rasley, 8. C. 


Avalon 


Sharples, W.M, W.M. & F. W.: 


Sharples, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sirrine, J. E., Mill Engineer, 
ville, §. C. 

Shuford, J. Berlin 
Works, Charlotte, N. C. 
Smith, G. W., Tariff League; New 

York. 

Smith, F. W., New England Machine 
and Electric Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Springs & Co., New York Cotton Ex- 

change, New York, N. Y. — 
Spencer, J. L., Treas. Highland Park 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Steel, Phil S., W. M. & F. W. 
ples, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stevens, R. L., William Whitman & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
Stevens, J. P., J. : 
pany, New York. 
Stewart, W.., Stewart 
Orleans, La. 
Steele, S. H., Textile Manufacturers 
Journal, 377 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mechanical xper 
Saco-Pettee Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Street, John Eddy & Street, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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. The Southern Textile ‘Bulletin. 


The Southern Textile . Bulletin 
has today more paid suibseribe 3 
among the Southern cotton mills 
than any other journal. 

This is a strong statement consid- 
ering the fact that this journal is 
only a little more than one year ol¢ 
but if is the truth. 

Our subscription list is on a stricl 
pay-in-advance system and our sub- 
scribers are live men actively engag- 
ed in the textile industry. 

The Southern ‘Textile Bulletin is 
closely read because it carries each 
week all of the live news of the 
Southern cotton mills and all adver- 
tisements are placed next to read- 
ing matter. | 

It is strictly a Southern publica- 


tion and its news and circulation is 


limited almost entirely to the. South. 


In its own field it has no equal in 


paid circulation or as an advertis- 


ing medium. 


The American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. 


Those who attended the meeting 
at Washington, D. C., this week and 
realized the strength and influence 
of the American Cotton Manufactu- 
rers Association would hardly be- 
lieve the story of its imsignificant 
origin. 

In April ,1897 four men, R. 8. Rein- 
hardt, A. P. Rhyne, Geo. B. Hiss and 
P. M. Brown met in a back room of 
the Central Hotel at Charlotte, N. 
C., for the purpose of ferming a 
small organization of coarse yarn 
spinners. 

It is a far ery from that little 
meeting to the great American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association 
which assembled at Washington this 


week but the lineage is no myth. 
From the little 
mentioned, the 


meeting above 
Southern Cotton 
Spinners’ Association was developed 
and being the first of its kind, there 
was little encouragement offered it 
from the mill people of the South 
or the commission men of the North 

Those who worked for its dewelop- 
ment in’ the early stages remember 


jater seized 
adopt the name and bring their as- 
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well the discouragements that were 


offered and the obstacles that were 
presented on all sides. 

The chief credit for placing the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation in the front rank of the 
great industrial associations of the 
country is due first to Geo. B, Hiss. 
who labored for many years a sec- 
retary and treasurer and then to C 
B. Bryant, who since then has fill- 
ed the position with so much abil- 
ity. 

Those who have not been in inti- 
mate touch with the work of de- 
veloping the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association do not real- 
ize the great work of these two 
men.: 


The first president of the Associa- 


tion was J. T. Anthony, of Char-. 


lotte, who has since then retired 
from cotton manufacturing and his 
successors have been D. A. Tomp- 
kins, Dr. J. H. McAden, Geo. B. Hiss, 
R_ 8S. Reinhardt, W. C. Heath, R. M. 
Miller, Jr. Arthur H. Lowe, S. B. 
Tanner, Thomas H. Rennie, Lewis 
W. Parker, D. Y. Cooper and Ellison 
A. Smyth. | 

In -April, 1903, the New England 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
voted down by a narrow margin a 
motion to change their name to the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, but the Southern cot- 
ton Spinners Association one month 
the opportunity — to 


sociation.into a national position 
Later the New Epgland Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association changed 
their name to the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers. 


For some years a proposition was 
considered looking to the merging 
of the two associations but this has 
not seemed advisable on account of 
the great distance between the twe 
sections and the probability of mat- 
ters arising on which there would 
not be: mutual interest. There has 
however been close co-operation be- 
tween the two associations upon im- 
portant matters and at least one 
joint meeting of the Boards of Gov- 
erns has been held. 


The American Cotton Manufactu- 
rers Association is a valuable assel 
to the cotton manufacturing ind s- 
try of the South and it should re- 
ceive unanimous support! 


North Carolina’s Progress in Manu- 


The Bureau of Census of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, 
says that cotton goods, including 
cotton small wares, are largely re- 
sponsibté for the remarkable prog- 
ress which the State has made in 


Thursday, April 4, 1912. 


manufaetures. The proximity of 
the factories to the raw cotton and 
the consequent low cost of transpor- 
tation of this material are condi- 
tions which have been partieularty 
favorable for the development of 
the imdustry, 

The principal matter used in do- 
mestic cotton, of which 348,979,25° 
pounds were consumed in 1909, A 
large part of this material came di- 
rectly from the plantations of the 
State. The figures for 1909 show a 
decrease in the quantity of foreign 
cotton consumed and in the quan- 
tity of cotton yarn bought for con- 
sumption. 

The largest single product con- 
tinues to be cotton yarn, of which 


142,213,450 pounds were produced for . 


sale in 1904, and 86,970,599 pounds in 
{899—an increase for the 10 years 
of 63.5 per cent. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the proportion 
which the value of cotton yarn 
manufactured for sale répresents of 
the total value of products shows a 
decrease at each census as the re- 
sult of the more general practice 
of confining all of the processes of 
the manufacture of cotton goods to 
one establishment. Ticks, denims 
and stripes constitute the most im- 
portant product of the looms, with a 
value of $9,801,356 in 1999 and an in- 
crease. in quantity amounting to 
321.9 per cent for the 10-year period. 


Patenting Designs, 


In the United States trade designs, 
when patented, are accorded the full 
protection of American patent pro- 
cedure, the relative paragraph of the 
law reading: 

A design patent may be obtained 
by any person who has invented any 
new, original, and ornamental de- 
sign for an article of manufacture, 
not known. or used by others in this 
country before his invention there- 
of, and not patented or described in 
any printed publication in this or 
any foreign country before his in- 
vention thereof, or more than two 
years prior to his application, and 
not caused to be patented by him 


in a foreign country on an applica- | 


tion filed more than four months be- 
fore his application in this eountry, 
and not in public use or on sale in 
this country for more than two 
years prior to his application, unless 
the same is proved to have been 
abandoned, upon payment of the 
fees required by law and other due 


proceedings had, the same as in 


cases of inventions or discoveries. 

The patenting of designs is quite 
customary among the textile manu- 
facturers of the United States——CGon- 
sular Reports. 
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J. H. Gray has resigned his po- 
sition at Jacksonville, Ala. 


W. W. Shaw has moved from Pel- 
zer to Williamston, C, 


J. M. Geeslin has been promoted 
to overseer of weaving at the Co- 
lumbus (Ga.) Co.’ 


N. A. Crawford, from Bon Air, Ala., 
has accepted position as overseer of 
carding at Alexander City, Ala. 


W .R .Connelly is now second hand 


in carding at the Mill 


Chester, 8. 


H. CG. Dumas is now overseer of 
weaving at the Cawthorn Millis, Sel- 
ma, Ala. 


J. B. Foster is now overseer of 
beaming at the Elmira. Mill, Bur- 
lington, N.C, 


J. M. West has his po- 


sition at Thomson, Ga. and is now 


located at Greensboro, Ga. 


Geo, G. Boone is now overseer of 


weaving at the Osage Mill, Besse- 
mer City, N. C. 


EK. Eppley has resigned his po- 
sition as overseer of weaving at the 
Osage Mill, Bessemer City, N. C. 


Lloyd Shinn, of Sylacauga, Ala., is 
now overseer of carding at the 
Buck Creek Mills, Siluria, Ala. 


L.. E. English, of Greenville, 8. C.. 


is now running a section in spinning 
at Canton, Ga. 


. George Kendrick is now overseer 
of carding at the Altamahaw Cottor 
Mills, Elon College, N. GC. 


Ed Mullins has been promoted to 


' second hand in weaving at the Co- 


lumbus (Ga.) Mfg. Go. 


Joe W. Pierson is now overseer 


of spinning at the Buck Creek Mills. 
Siluria, Ala, — 


W. Pitts -has his posi- 
tion as overseer of carding at the 


~="Buek Creek. Mills, Siluria, Ala. 


PERSONAL NEWS 
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J. D. Gibson, of Iva, 8. C., is now 


fixing looms at the Anderson (S$. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


J. W. Hildebran has resigned as 


overseer of spinning with ans Buck 
Creek Milts;-Siluria, Aal . 


W. M. Johnston has resigned his 
position at LaGrange, Ga, and is 
now located at Meridian, Miss. 


J. W. Clark has accepted position 
as night overseer of weaving at the 
Buck Creek Mills, Siluria, Ala. 


J. B. Merrill has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning at the Hos- 
kins Mill, Charlotte, N. C. — 


H. Aiken, of Edgefield, 8. C., has 


accepted the position of overseer of 


weaving at Warrenville, S. C. 


W. B. Cook has accepted a posi- 
tion as second hand at Graniteville. 
S. 


A. E. MeDonald is now superin- 
tendent of the J. Frederic Houston 
‘Mill at Cumberland, N.C. 


W. A. Wagnon, of White Plains. . 


Ga., has accepted a position with the 
Union-Buffalo Mills) Company, at 
Union, 8. 


George Miller, of Sevierville, 
Tenn., has returned to his former 
position with the Lowell (N. G.) 
Cotton Mills. 


R. M. Hammond has been promo- 
ted from second hand to overseer of 


weaving at the Fidelity Mill, Char- 
lotte, 


T..M. Hurt, of Shelby, N. C., is 
now second hand in jacquard weav- 
ing at the Fidelity Mill, Charlotte, 
N, 


M. E. Ware has resigned his posi- 
tion at Corsicana, Texas, to accépt 
position with the Cleghorn Mills, 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 


M. L. Bolick, from the Modena 
Mill, Gastonia, N. G., has accepted 
position as second hand at the Lab- 
oratory Mill, Lincolnton,. 


CARDS, 
DRAWING 


S. H. Bevill, from Central, S. C., 
has accepted position as overseer of 
weaving at the Orr Mills, Anderson 
C. 


Willam Sisk has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at Siluria, Ala., and 


accepted similar position with the 


Lincoln Mills, Evansville, Ind. 8. 


J. F. Pennington has resigned as 


superintendent of the Georgia Mfg. 


Co., Dublin, Ga., and is now located 


at Raeford, N, C. 


J. C. Hawkins has been promoted 
aveepted position as overseer of 
spinning at the Alice Mill of that 
place. 


J. F. Beasley has resigned as over- 
seer of slashing at the Pelzer (S. C.) 
Mill No. 4, and is now located at 
Piedmont, 8. C. 


Henry Aiken has resigned ‘his po- 
sition as overseer of weaving at the 
Beaver Dam Mills, Edgefield, §. C.. 


and is now at Warrenville, S. €. 


W. F. Rawl, of Columbia, §. G., 
has accepted position as overseer 
of weaving, warping and slashing 
at the Beaver Dam Mills, Edgefield, 
S. 


Z. V. Gray has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Arcade Mills. 
Rock Hill, 8S. C., and accepted simi- 
lar position at the Springsjein Mills 
Chester, S. C. 


Don C. Leonard, master mechanic 
at one of the Newberry, 8. C., mills, 
has been visiting relatives at Enoree. 
S. 


J. T. Wilson, formerly on the po- 
lice force at North Charlotte, has 
resigned to accept position as loom 
fixer at the Highland Park Mill No. 
3, Charlotte, N. C. 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
arlotte. N. C. 
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F. McAbee, of Greenville, 8. G., 
has accepted position as overseer of 
spinning at the Camperdown Mill 
of the same place. 


Ben H. Hardee, of Chester, 8, C. 
has accepted position as overseer of 
carding at the Glencoe Mill, Co- 


E. C. Taylor has been transferred 
from position as night overseer of 
weaving to similar position on the 
day run, at the Buck Creek Mills, 
Siluria, Ala. 


. d. B. Broadnax has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Spring- 
stein Mills, Chester, 8. ¢., and ac- 
cepted similar position at the Man- 
chester Mills, Rock Hill, 8. 


W. W. Cobb has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning with the Williams- 
ton (8S. €.) Cotton Mills and accept- 


ed similar position with the Greer: 


(8, G.) Mfg. Co. 


W. I. Miller, of the Louise Mills, 
Charlotte, N. CG, has accepted the 
position of second hand in spinning 
at the Calvine Mills, of the same 
place. 


W. T. Brown has resigned as 
overseer of cloth room at the Jack- 
son Mills, Iva, 8. C., and accepted 
similar position with the Abbe- 
ville (8. V.) Cotten Mills. 


J. KE. Featherstone has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Lowell 
(N. €.) Cotton Mills, and aceepted 
similar position at the Sevier Mfg. 
Go., Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Lewis Freeman has resigned as 
second hand in the cloth room at the 
Clifton Mill No. 3, Converse, 8. ¢. 
to take a similar position with the 
Gaffney 8. C_) Mfg. Co. 


Overflow Personals Page 26. 


Moderate in Cost 


STUART. CRAMER 


CHARLOTTE, 


System ii. Conditioning 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


Automatic Regulation of Humidity and Temperature 


to Operate 


Yields Big Returns 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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N presenting to you this sub- 


jeét I do so with no hestancy; 
whatsoveéer, feeling satisfied 
that it is right, just and hon- 
I feel. furthermore that 
the spinners throughout the entire 
world are aiming at the same idea 
which I; hope here to fully demon- 
strate. 
The question of weights and the 
question of the covering on -cotton 
has been a matter of dispute since 


my advent into the cotton business | 


some thirty-two years ago. The 
question of weight among the Amer- 
ican spinners began by allowing 1 
per cent for the difference in weight 


in cotton between the point of origin 


and the final acceptance of the same 


the mill. 


It was a common practice for the 
buyers to add 5 pounds per bale to 
their weights where they were al- 
lowed 14 per cent franchise in 
weights; and if the cotton gained in 
weight and there was no claim they 
were simply ahead that much; and 
in fact, it has been a common prac- 
tice for the past twenty-five years 
to figure this 1 per cent franchise 
as a part of the profits of the busi- 
ness. Later the American mills real- 
ized this was being done and they 
then put the loss in weight at 3 
pounds per bale. Then two years 
ago another revolution swept over 
the country, and it was decided that 
the matter of weights was to be de- 
termined by the final weights at the 
mills. 


. Now, gentlemen, the same thing 
has happened with regard to the 
covering on the cotton. It has been 
the practice for about ten years to 
place patches over the sample holes 
in the bales. When I first entered 
this business the practice of cover- 
ing cotton was merely to put back 
on the bales at the time of com- 
pression just the exact amount of 
bagging that had been received on 
the cotton when purchased from 
the farmer. In those days the far- 
mers didn’t completely wrap their 
cotton with side cloths. They didn’t 
buy 2 1-2-pound bagging and attempt! 
to put ten or fifteen yards of bag- 
ging to each bale, and thereby sel! 
you just so much extra bagging for 
eotton, but this practice has come 
into vogue within the past twelve 
years. 


These side cloths are of absolute- 
ly no value either to the farmer or 
the spinner, and are also of no 


value whatsoever to the buyér, be- 


cause a great many compresses in 
the rush of business in attempting 
to compress 120-bales of cotton per 
hour frequently drop the side cloths 
altogether; and, within the past 12 
years these side cloths have come 
to be regarded as a nuisance. In a 
great many compresses you wil! 
find these side cloths all on hand 
because the colored laborer in his 
rush to get the cotton to the com- 
presses finds it easier to snatch off 
the side cloths and throw them on 
the floor than to arrange them, nice- 
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Cotton Tare 


Joseph Newberger before American Cotton Manufacturers Association | 


ly on the side of the bale 

Now, the proposition that I have 
to submit to you is based upon e 
circular that my firm issyed to. the 
trade last November, in wich it was 


stated that we had concluded to put 


no patches whatsoever on our cot- 
ton and that. only the bagging which 
was put on the bale originally at the 
gin would be put back on the cotton 
when compressed, in consequence of 
which the tare should not run over 
24 pounds. * 

Now, this question of tare which 
is Gausing so much trouble and on 
which the stand-of the spinner is 
undoubtedly correct because the 
patehes that are put on cotton in 
nearly every instance has but. one 
purpose and that is to add weight 
to the cotton; the ostensible purpose 


of putting these patches to cover 


the sample holes you, as well as I. 
know is not true. 


No, I propose that a new rule be 
adopted—that where cotton has no 
side cloths, and only the original 
bagging is put back on the cotton to 
cover it; if the compress is careful 
they can make just as neat a pack- 
age with the original covering, that 
the tare on the cotton will not ex- 
ceed 24 pounds; and, I propose if 
this is done and there is no patches 
put on the cotton there will be no 
claims whatsovere for tare; and that 
if there are any patches of any kind 
or character on the cotton; that 
these be taken off the bales at the 
mills, weighed and eharged back to 
the shipper regardiess of whether 
there is 22 or 24 pounds on the bale 
-—-this is my idea of handling the 
tare question. 


The next question is the matter 
of weights. My friends, are you 
aware that at least one-half and 
possibly three fourths of the cotton 
exported to Liverpool is based upon 
what is known as the Mutal Alliance 
System? That is, the buyer bills 
the cotton to the mill at the identi- 
cal weight by which he purchased 
the cotton; when the cotton reaches 
the mill if it gains in weight the 
buyer gets the benefit of such gain: 
if it loses the buyer. makes it up to 
the mill. 

Now, my dear spinner friends, 
don’t arrogate to yourselves. the 
idea that you are getting the 
weights by which the buyers pur- 
chased their cotton; and, don’t al- 
low yourselves to believe that the 
cotton buyers of America are 80 
foolish as to allow you to have the 
privilege of all the gain in weight 
when they have to make up all the 
losses, Now, the plan that I would 
suggest is that the buyer furnish 
the mill with a sworn certificate of 
weight by which he bought and paid 
for the cotton; and that when the 
cotton reaches the mill that you 
furnish also a sworn. certificate of 
the weights; and, where the cot- 
ton shows a gain, you pay the ship- 


per for such gain,.and where the 


cotton shows a loss in weights he 
shall re-imburse you for such loss 
That said certificate of weights be 


invoiced to you by tag numbers so 
as you can identify any single bale 


if there should be a mistake; and.. 


further if you desire to investigate 
the question you can _ ascertain 
from the compress or warehouse if 
the weights furnished you are the 


correct ones. 


I am satisfied it is a practice to 
add to the weights sufficient 
amount to cover any possible gain 
at the mill; therefore, seven times 
out of ten you have a loss in weight 
at your mills; still further you 
have.a bill against the shipper which 
if is a question whether you will be 
able to collect or not. 


Now, this rule has been adopted 
by the New England Cotton Spin- 
ners and what is known as the 
Carolina Mill Rules. Is this rule 
equally fair to both the spinner and 


the shipper? If the buyer furnishes 


you a sworn certificate of his 
weights: by which he purchases the 
cetton and it shows a gain in weight 
in transit, perhaps becoming wet 
in transit or before being shipped 
you have a good guide as to what 
this cotton weighed when dry; and. 
I believe still further that the rule 
should be if cotton arrives in a wet 
or damaged condition, it should be 
set aside or put in condition as they 
do in England so as you know the 
exact weight when the cotton was 
dry. In each instance you will have 
his certificate showing exactly 
whai the cotton did weigh when he 
purchased it. For if the cotton was 
bought in the South while wet and 
it, has been docked for wet the com- 
press or warehouse certificate will 
plainly. show this; if wet in transit 
and it gained in weight, the dry 
weights could easily determine what 
weight is right. I know full well 
there is not. a single reputable buyer 
who wants to sell you a single 
pound of water; in fact, I know that 
I voice the sentiments of all the 
leading buyers in America when I 
say they will be perfectly satisfied 
to settle on the weights by which 
they buy. All we ask for is the 
weight we: actually pay for our- 
selves, and we don’t want a single 
pound gain in either in bagging, 
water or moisture. 

Now, let’s see the,result of this 
patching and weight system that is 
now in vogue. A buyer takes out 
his pencil and figures he will gain 
so much on account of damp be- 
cause before he buys this cotton he 
has already deducted — sufficient 
amount for damp at the compress 
and he naturally figures on a gain 
in weight. I have placed this prop- 
osition before a number of the 
smaller mills asking them to allow 
me the mutual allowance system. 
Every single one of them have ac- 
cepted, the result has been emi- 
nently satisfactory; they have paid 
for no extra bagging whatsoever. 
but for the weight of the cotton 
they have purchased only. On the 
other hand I have not paid freight 
on weight that does not exist; I 
have paid no freight on a raise in 
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weights, and the result is the mil! 
hase received exactly what thev 
purchased. 

Now, another thing in regard to 
the weight system. There are a 
great many selling brokers in the 
United States who buy cotton and 
have the drafts in payment of said 
cotton drawn on them direct in- 
stead of the mill to whom the cot- 
ton is shipped; they make out an- 
other biil to the mill copying the. 
weights as sent them; whenever 
there is a loss in weight, as a great: 
many times these brokers when we 
ship cotton to them have sold it to 
the mill at a higher price, and as 
the mill is not aware that the buyer 
is paying a brokerage for the sale 
of the cotton for him, he in his 
fancy imagines that this cotton has 
been purchased at the price the bro- 
ker has named him, and this fact 
never comes to-light unless there is 
a loss in weight, when the ‘buyer 
never sees from the mill but he gets 
a bill from the broker, and it has 
quite frequently it has happened 
where the broker in copying the 
weight has made a mistake and 
when the broker sends the bill back 
to the buyer in checking them ove! 
we discover such error. Now, I am 
opposed to a man acting as a bro- 
ker selling to the cotton mills ex- 
cept that the draft for the cotton 
be drawn directly on the mill. Let 
the mill know from whom the cot- 
ton comes; let the mill know the 
weight and let the mill have a cer- 
tificate of the buyer showing the 
exact weight with the tag numbers 
opposite each bale; then, in this 
way you can hold the. proper party 
responsible and there will be no 
chance whatever for fraud to creep — 
in between mistakes made by the 
broker and mistakes made by the 
shipper. The great trouble with 
this entire question that we haye 
never reduced it down to the last 
analysis, or the basic principle un- 
derlying the whole matter. It is a 
question of honesty and right; it is 
a question that every mill and every 
reputable buyer wants corrected 
The buyer doesn’t want to pay for 
bagging and ties other than those 
he has purchased; he doesn’t want 
to pay for water but for only the 
actual cotton that he has purchased. 
I tell you, gentlemen, if you will 
adopt these two systems that I 
have proposed here today, you will 
thereby place the cotton business 
on a fair and equitable basis. - The 
weights and tare will be the same 
as they were when I entered the — 
business thirty-two years ago. No 
man can argue that it is fair for 
him to receive my cotton at his 
weights and if it should gain, he 
keep it, and if it should lose I make 
it up; at the same time I don’t con- 
sider it fair that I should put 10 
pounds extra bagging on my cotton 
for the ostensible purpose of cov- 
ering up the sample holes when the 


real purpose is to add to the 
weights. I don’ think it is fair for 
me to make out a bill except for. 
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the exact number of pounds that | 
have purchased. Now, this quite 
frequently oceurs. At some of the 
small points in the interior where 
we purehase direct from the mer- 
chants or farmers the weights are 
faulty and when Wwe get cotton in; 
and it is re-weighed, if may lose 6 
pounds, or if may gain 10 pounds 
per bale; but, if we have an under- 
standing with our mereantile and 
farmer friends that if ‘the cottor 
rains in weight at the compress 
such gains belong to them, Whereas 
if it loses at the compress they must 
maké it up to us. We do not havi 
a one-sided. contract, that if they 


-ship us cotton from their little sta- 


tions and it gains in weight we take 
it, but we abide by the weights as 
declared by the compress. Why 
shouldn't you be willing to abide 
by the sworn weights at your mill? 
You have the weighing of the cot- 
ton, it is in your own hands. I don‘! 
bélieve there is a single mill with 
whom we do business that wants 
anything but the fair weight at the 


mill, then if such is the case, why 


shouldn't we be entitled to the 
if there should be any? . . 

Now, one of my esteemed “mill 
friends wrote me that if we weighed 
the cotton correctly at the eom- 
press why should they pay. back 
anything when they received it at 
the mill. I’ answered him; then. 
why shouldn't you take the sworn 
compress weights as a finality and 
not make any claims for loss ir 
weight? Now, my objection to the 
sworn compress weight as finality 
is that it’ is inconvenient to weigh 
cotton after compression on account 
of the rush of business; unless this 
is done, the compress weights would 
be ne guidance. The reason the 
weights as furnished you by the 
puyer at present can not be taken 
as a basis of settlement, is that the 
cotton is weighed uncompressed, the 
bands are clipped, the side cloths 
are frequently not put back on the 
bales and the weights as furnished 
you at present are not as reliable as 
the weights at your mill, if you use 
a tested beam scale and an experi- 
enced weigher. 

I believe still further that a much 


gain 


fairer and more equitable  adjust- 


ment of the tare question would be 
that all the cotton should be wrap- 
per without side eloths, and all 
bales received without any patches 
on them should not be tared; and, 
that any cotton received at the mill 
with patches that these patches 
should be removed from ‘the cotton 
weighed and charged back to the 
shipper and that no cetton shall be 
received with more than seven ties 
on it.. Now, if you will take an Eng- 
lish Account Sale with the mutual! 
allowance system, you will notice 
that they even allow for the ties 
where they are less the usual num- 
ber and charge for them where they 
are more than the stipulated num- 
ber. Under the mutual allowance 
system it is eminently fair for the 
buyer and like the same for the spin- 
ner who gets the exact number. of 
pounds purchased and does not pay 
for more than the covering actually 
necessary for the proper protection 
of the cotton. 


In regard to the.side cloths there 
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is also an objection on the steam- 
boats on the Mississippi River; they 
require the cotton £0 be. completely 
wrapped and requife ~side cloths, 
bul this can be overcome by per- 
mission from the insurance compa- 
nies. The Mississippi Delta where on 
account of the levee tax and on ac- 
count of shipping cotton by the bale 
at so much per bale, the cotton 
weighs heavy, ranging from 600 to 
800 pounds per bale. This section 
of the country feels justified in put- 
Ling on more bagging on account of 
the extra weight of the bale, but | 
have contended with them that 
while this is true, the side cloths 
must go, 

Now, gentlemen, | hope you will 
consider this matter-in the adoption 
of your new rules governing 
weights and tare. 


Report of Tariff Committee. 


April 4, 1912. 
Mr. President and Members of the 
Association: 

On behalf of your committee on 
Tariff and Legislation. 
submit as our report, Bulletins Nos 
1, 2,3 and 4, copies of which wepre- 
sent, and ask that they be accepted, 
approved and made a part of the 
records of this meeting. 

The Committee assumes that the 
members are familiar with these 
Bulletins, as a Gopy of each was 
mailed to every member of the As- 
sociation, afid also to every textile 
manufacturing establishment in the 
United States. Copies were also sent 
to the President and Officials of the 
Government, to all Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, to the 
press, and to many individuals ap- 
plying for copies as records. 

The committee recommends the 


adoption of the follawing resolution: 


Resolved, First. This Association. 
at its May, 1909, meeting, recorded 
itself as favoring the establishment 
of a Tariff Commission and now re- 
affirms that action. 

Second. It now appearing from 
the preliminary synopsis of the re- 
port of the Tariff Board and from 
other investigations that in some in- 
stances duties on cotton goods are 
now excessive, owing to changed 
conditions in manufacturing, 

Resolved, That this Association 
records itself as favorimg such rea- 
sonable revisions of the Cotton 
Schedule, based upon differences in 
cost of production and other condi- 
tions at home and abroad, as shall 
be consistent with the raising of 
revenue and the conservation of our 
home market. 

Personally, and on behalf of the 
Committee, I desire to acknowledge 
our obligations to Mr. Cramer,. a 
member of the Committee, for his 
special interest in the work of the 
Committee. His services were inval- 
uable to me, as chairman, and his 
time was always at the disposal of 
the committee. This acknowledge- 
ment the Committee feels is due him 
and requests that the same be em- 
braced as a part of this report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) R. M. Miller, Jr.. Chairman 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. H. Bahnson 
Va.; D. ¥. Cooper, N. C.; Stuart 
W. Cramer, N. C.; Jas, D. Ham- 
mett, S €.; J. H. Morgan, 8. C.: 


beg to: 


Robert Chapman, 8S. C.; T. I 
Hickman, Ga.; Scott Maxwell 
Ala.; T. L. Wainwright, Miss.: 
A. W. MeLeltian, La.; J. C. Saun- 
ders, Tex.; L. D. Tyson, Tenn.: 
Paul J. Marrs, Ky. 


Report. of Commafites on Bills of 
Lading. 


As chairman of your Bill and Lad- 
ing Committee I beg to report: 

There has been no change in the 
situation since your last meeting 
Domestic business has been handled 
as hertofore with general satisfac- 
tion. The railroads have continued 
to give validating certificates 
foreign shipments which has appa- 
rently satisfied buyers of exchange. 
There are two bills now pending im 
Congress, one introduced by Sena- 
tor Pomerane of Ohio and the other 
by Representative Stevens of Minne- 
sota making railroads responsible 
for bills of lading signed by their 


agents whether they have. received: 
the goods or not and it seems prob-. 


able that one of these bills will be- 
come a-law at this session of Con- 
gress. 


Several of the states have taken 
an interest in the Uniform: Bill of 
Lading law and bills have been in- 
troduced and in a few of them have 
become the law. While it has been 
slow work to reach common ground 
that. would be satisfactory to all in- 
terests concerned and while the ut- 
most consideration and deliberation 
have been given to the matter which 
has been more or less tedious stil! 
there has been progress in the right 
direction. Railroad agents are ex- 
ercising more care in the signing 
of bills of lading and business is 
proceeding with little friction and 
without fear of. loss. 

A. A. Thompson, 
Chairman. 


Blankets in China. 


While the Chinese people are not 
disposed to take up with many for- 
eign household articles or foreign 
ways, there are some: foreign means 
of comfort whieh appal-to them 
strongly and will be popular among 
all classes if or when they can be 
afforded. Among such articles ar: 
woolen blankets. 

Blankets have been imported int 
Chinese open ports in considerable 
quantities for several years. Som: 
of this trade of course has been in 
blankets for the use of foreigner: 
in China rather than for the Chin- 
ese themsélves, but the use of such 
goods by the Chinese is increasing 
yearly. Th history of the trade i: 
rather significant. The trade fron 
its beginning years efadually de- 
veloped, until in the early part of 
the past decade it ran about $200,000 
gold per year, about half of which 
was through Hongkong, and per- 
haps three-fourths of the balance 
was from Great Britain direct. 

In 1903 the imports of blankets 
and rugs in all China were valued at 


the equivalent of $2168.48 gold, of. | 


which 36 per cent came from vari- 
ous countries through Hongkong and 


about 40 per cent from Great 
Britain direct. The latest returns 
show about 52 per cent imported 


through Hongkong, mostly from 


— 
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Great Britain, direct, while about 
20 per cent comes from Europe by 
way of the Russian border and 
about 6 per cent from France di- 
rect. 

The development o ft the wool 
weaving industry in China has not 
been great, but: whatever it is 
largely as a result .of develop- 
ment of .the rug and trade} 
from. abroad. 


Local “production, CA 
ed the sudden: collapse of? ' 

Since. the mauguration «of 
woolen industry..inthe north!) how- 
ever, prices abroad have come down 
while the industry in China has had. 
a number.of unfavorable elements 
to contend with Demands for such 
goods has been further developed 
so that the import trade is again on 
the increase and.prebably will show 
a much larger increase in the near 
fufure. Chinese. of -the more well- 
to-do. classs are.using more and 
more of such goods of high quality 
while the less well-to-do classes wil] 
use more when prices ean be 
brought within their reach. Even 
at present one of the first articles 
of foreign luxury a Chinese ser- 
vant in Hongkong coming from the 
country for the first time will buy 
is a foreign blanket. 

Whether American woolen manu- 
facturers can have any part in this 
trade does not appear. So far thi 
United States has had none of it 
and apparently American manufac- 
turers have made no attempt to se- 
eure any of it. It will be noticed 
that there is a careful balancing 
of imports to value and that the 
Chinese can not buy or will not buy 
such goods until they can be had | 
of a low price abroad and a low 
price (measured by exchange) in 
China. Serviceable quality is the 
primary consideration in such goods. 
It seems proable that there might 
be some trade in American substi- 
tutes for woolen blankets or in 
American cotton blankets and com- 
forts.—Consular. Reports. 


Chinese Cotton Mills Acquired by 
Japanese. 


“The Hua Hsuan spinning mill at 
Shanghai and the Wuchang spin- 
ning and weaving mills have been 
placed under the control of the Mit- 
sur Bassan Co. which will in fu- 
ture manage them. This line of 
business has been extensively car- 
ried out in India and the = Mitsui 
Bussan is following that example: 
There is no doubt that the gradual 
tendency in the spinning industry 
in China is toward joint Chino-Jap- 
anese undertakings. The Mitsu 
Bishi Co. is purchasing the Chen- 
Hua spinning mill at Shanghai,.- a. 
concern operating 21,776 spindles, 
to which another 40,000 will be add- 
ed by the new -owners. 

“The following Chinese mills have 
been acquired by Japanese interests. 
either completely or as managers: 


The Shanghai spinning mill (Mit- 
sui), the Stantal spinning mil] 
(Mitsui), Jih Hsn spinning. mill 
Japan Cofton Spinning Mill Co.), 


Nai Wai spinning mil! (Nai Gai Cot- 


ton Spinning Mill Co.), Wuehang 
spinning and weaving mills (Mitsui). 
Chen-Hua spinning mills (Mitsui) 


totaling 150,000 spindles.’ Consular 


ing 
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Rock Hill, 
Cotton Mills have installed a Kin- 
kead apparatus for lining and level- 
ing’ shafting, 


Anderson, C-—The Anderson 
Cotton Mills has let contract for re- 
' puilding two tenement houses which 
were recently burned. 


Lancaster, S. C—The Lancaster 
Cotton Mills are equipping 200 of 
their new looms with Caldwell-Gil- 
dard warp stop motions. 

Camden, S. C.—Baldwin Leslie 
lave beén appointed selling agents 
for the Pine Creek Manufacturing 
Co. to take effect April 14. The com- 
peny manufactures convertibles. 


Belton, Tex.—The Belton Coiton 
Mill was sold recently, the sale be- 
ing subject to bonds amounting to 
$50,000. It is reported that the 
property was bought by Belton par- 
ties and was to satisfy. judgment, 


Sherman, Tex. — The Sherman 
Manufacturing Go., manufacturers 
of flat duck and equipped with 10.- 
000 spindles and 188 looms, have 
placed an order for 200 head of Tur- 
bo humidifiers. 


Easley, S. C.—The Glenwood Cot- 
ton Millis have plaed -contract for 
an 800 horsepower Wisconsin en- 
gine for the new mill at Enoree, 5. 
CG. The Enoree Mfg. Co. has pur- 
chased a 4,00 horsepower Hamilton 
Corliss engine. 


Bessemer City, N. C.—It is report- 


ed at this place that the Harbor-. 


ough Manufacturing Company will 
soon erect a large mill, the location 
to be on the South’ side of the 
Southern railroad tracks. The 
above report has not been verified 
but is common rumor at this place. 


Barnesville, Ga.—The Aldora Mills 
have installed 12,000 spindles and 
additional looms and will reume op- 
erations in about sixty days. Bonds 
have been issued to the amount of 
$100,000, payable in, twenty years, 
‘and the capital will be increased 
from $125,000 to $200,000. H. Y. Mc- 
Cord is president, R. E. Hightower 
vice-president and F. M. Inman sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


Leuisville, Ky—A motion for the 
appointment of a receiver for the 
Hope Worsted -Yarn Co., bankrupt. 
made by J. C. Dodd, was overruled 
by Judge Evans. The affairs of the 
company have been in charge of 
William R. Sterling, acting as trus- 
tee for the creditors and stockhold- 
ers. Judge Evans authorized the 
trustee to expend any reasonable 
sum necessary for insurance, and 
the maintenance of the plant in 
proper condition. Trustee Sherl- 
ing informed the court of a prospect 
that Eastern men will take an in- 
terest in the mill and furnish need- 
ed working capital. 
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Rome, Ga.—_The Anchor Duck Mill 
Company will erect a large brick 


store building, 40 by 70 feet. The 
new store will stand on the site 


where the old store is at present, 
the latter being moved to make room 
for the new store. The old store 
will be used for a warehouse after 
the strueture is completed. 


Columbus, Ga---The plant of the 
Bibb Manufacturing Co. will be en- 
larged by the addition of a weave 
shed to be 212 feet long, 100 feet 
wide and contain new machinery 
which has been purchased and will 
be delivered early in the summer 
The ‘annex will be in full operation 
by July 15. This plant has been 
operating both day and night for 
several months. 


Batesburg, S. C.The Middleburg 
Mills have awarded contract for ad- 
ditions which will about double the 
present capacity of the plant It 
will be remembered that this com- 
pany voted an increase of stock last 
May for the purpose of making im- 
provements and additions to the 
mill. The present equipment of the 
plant includes: 9.728 spindles and 310 
broad looms. The ontput is’ tick- 
ings and shirtings. 


Laurel Mills, Va.—The Rappahan- 
nock Woolen Mills Company has ac- 
cepted plans for the rebuilding of 
its. plant which was destroved by 
fire last year. Fred S. Hines. of 
Boston, Mass. furnished the plans 
aand specifications which call for 
the erection of a buildings to be 
51 by 77 feet. Construction will he 
of brick and cement, with walls of 
re-inforced concrete. The building 
will be three stories in height, 


Whitmire, S. C.—The contractors 


-of the new mill which the Glenn- 


Lowry Company is ereeting here are 


_on the ground with their men and 


teams, but are making but. slow 
progress on account of the bad 
weather. The building will be com- 
pleted as rapidly as possible and 


will be a great addition to the town. 


Robersonville, N. €.—The Rober- 
sonville Hosiery Manufacturing Co. 
which was recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $125,000, will 
have a daily capacity of 30 dozen 
pairs of hose. The building for the 


new company has already been erec- 


ted and is 40 feet by 100 feet, two 
stories high with an ell for the dye- 
house. They will shortly install 
81 knitting machines and a 50 horse- 
power steam plant,. costing about 
$3,000, all of which has been order- 
ed, The total cost of the machin- 
ery will be about $10,000. The pres- 
ident of the company is J. H. Rober- 
son. 


MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


Knoxville, Tenn.—At a meeting of 


the Knoxville Business Men’s Ex- 
change, it was said the mill of the 


Heck Silk So. will be moved to this 
city, with double its present capaci- 
ty from Patterson, N. J., providing 
local people subscribe stock to dou- 
ble the plant to operate 100 looms 
instead of 50 looms. This, it is said 
will be done. If established here 
the mill will give employment to at 
least 200 people. 


Hendersonville, N. C.—The Freeze 
Hosiery Mills Company has been 
organized wifh a capital stock of 
$25,000 for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a plant for the manufacture 
of hose. The daily capacity of the 
new mill will be 240 dozen. A 
building, 50x100 feet, of stone con- 
struction will be ereeted, and equip- 
ped with 40 knitting machines, dye 
plant, electrical power, etc. to em- 
ploy 50 operatives.. All of the con- 
tracts, except cement, roofing and 
dye plant boiler have been award- 
ed. R_ P. Freeze, of Newton, N. C., 
recently reported to build a mill at 
Hendersonville , is the company’s 
secretary. 


tarnesville, Ga—The Gem Knit- 
ting Mills, of this place, have eleet- 
ed T. F. Minhinnette, president and 
general manager of the company. 
Mr. Minhinnette will sueceed F. M. 
Murphy and will take active charge 
of the affairs of the company at 
once. Mr: Minhinnette has been 
Seuthern representative of the C. 
E. Ruey Company, of Boston, and 
was formerly manager of the Ox- 
ford Knitting Mills, both of this 
place. The owners of the mills have 
put a large amount of additional! 
capital behind the enterprise and 
have interested other New York eap- 
italists in the mills. Much new ma- 
chinery has been recently installed 
and the plant equipped throughout 
with electric power. 


Durham, N. C.—A meeting Of the 
Durham Hosiery Mills Company 
will be held here on April 8, for the 
purpose of amending the charter so 
as to increase the capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to $1,750,000 and make pro- 
vision for greatly tmereasing the 
business of the five mills now oper- 
ated by the company. The proposi- 
tion submitted by the directors will 
call for the issuance of $250,000 com- 
mon stock and %$5000,000. preferred 
stock. The present stockholders 
have the preference of securing the 
new issue, after which, if not all 


sold, the pruble-may-come in and 
buy. They propose to expend $200,- 
000 on improving the several mills: 
$7,00 at, No..1, $60,000 at No. 3, $60,- 
000.at No. 4,. and $10,000 at No, 5. 
There is no doubt but that — the 
stockholders will consent fer the 
recommendations of the board of 
directors. 
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Salisbury, N. C.—The Grace Da- 
masks Mills, of this city, have pass- 
ed into new hands and as soon as 
additional new machinery can be 
installed, the plant, which has been 
idie for some time, will resume 
operations. This mill has been in 
the hands of 8. L. Alexander, of 
Charlotte, N. C. as receiver, and 
three weeks ago M. L. Jackson went 
to Charlotte and made arrangements 
to purchase the mill and the sale 
was confirmed in the superior 
court at Mocksville a few days ago. 
Associated with Mr. Jackson in the 
ownership of the plant are T. B. 
Marsh and Gilbert Hambley, both 
of whom are residents of this 
place. Mr. Jacksons says that the 
capacity of the will will be inereas- 
ed and that a higher grade of goods 
will be manufactured. 


Union, S C-—The Union-Buffalo 
Mills are to begin putting in at once 
a big supplemental power plant, 
costing about $150,000, so that in 
the ‘event high or low water on 
the Broad River necessitates the 
closing down of the power plant at 
Neal Shoals, the Buffao Cotton 
Millis will not have to close down. 
.The new steam plant will be up- 
to-date in every respeet, consisting 
of six Lombard return tubular boil-_ 
ers of 250 horsepower each capac- 
ity and having a pressure of 200 
pounds. There will also be new 
condensers, a new pump and 4a 
smoke stack about 210 feet high. 
Charles Main, of Boston, will be the 


engineerin eharge of the jnstalla~*. 


tion of the new plant. 

The present equipment of the 
Buffalo Mills includes 63,000 spin- 
dies, 2,001 looms and accompanying 
equipment, giving employment to 
about 9,000 operatives. The output 
of the mill is fine cloth and the an- 
naul consumption of cotton is about 
20,000 bales. 


Rock Hill, S. C. — The Carhartt 
Mill, whieh has been idle since the 
latter part of last October, has re- 
sumed operations and is now run- 
ning on full time. This means that 
250 hands who have been idle for 
the past five months are now busy. 


There are 8,000 spindles and 300 
looms in the mill. 
The mill was closed down last 


fall because of the fact that the 
company could buy cloth cheaper 
than it could manufacture it. Ham- 
ilton Carhartt, the owner of the mill. 
lives in Detroit, where he has a 
large overall. factory. He has also 
established an overall factory in 
Rock Hill for the purpose of sup- 
plying the Southern trade. The re- 
mainder of the output of the mill 
will be shipped to Detroit to run the 
overall factory there. Before estab- 
lishing the branch factory here Mr. 
Carhartt had to ship his eloth to 
Detroit and have it made into over- 
alls and then some shipped back 
South to supply trade. Now all 
Southern trade will be supplied 
from the local factory. 
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Post, Texas—H. W. Fairbanks. 
general manager for the cotton mill 
that is to be built at this place by 
C. W. Post returned from New Eng- 
iand where he awarded contracts 


for the textile machinery that is to—}} 


be installed in the mill. All prep- 
arations for the erection of 
building have been completed and 
construction will begin within a 
few days. It is expected that the 
building will be completed some 
time in May and the machinery wil) 
be shipped and installed at that 
time. The plans call for a main 
building to be 500.feet-long by -125 
feel wide.. The equipment of the 
mill will imelude 10,000 spindles 
with accompanying. machinery for 
spinning and weaving from raw cot- 
ton, cutting and sewing into sheet- 
ing, bleaching and laundering ready 
for use. The supply of cotton wil! 
come from a 200,00 acre farm, owned 
by Post. The annual output of the 
plant, will be about 2,000,000. The 
plant, complete as now planned, wil! 
represent an 
$400,000. 


Charlotte, N. G— —Charles W. 
Johnson, president of the Highland 
Park Manufacturing Company. has 
arranged for the erection of a coarse 
yarn mill mm North Charlotte, on a 


site near the Highland Park Mill No — 


i and the Mecklenburg Mill and on 
the main line of the Southern Rail- 
way. The site has heen surveyed 
andthe lines..drawn and the only 
thing that is just now holding up 
arrangements is the consent of the 
insurance authorities. As soon as 
this has been given, the actual work 
on the construction of the plan! 
will be started. The mill is to be 
equipped with approximately 
spindles and coarse yarns, 6s and 8s. 
“three-ply, will be spun, and the 
waste product of the Highland Park 
Mills Nos. 1, 2 and 3 will doubtless 
furnish material to work with. 


In diseussing the matter. Mr. 
Johnson stated that the mill would 
be erected in North Charlotte, but 
that the exact site had not been 
definitely located. He also added 
that instead of a coarse yarn mill 
being erected, it was possible that a 
fine yarn mill, turning out 208- to 
30s, would be installed. 


LaGrange, Ga. — The LaGrange 


Mills have recently added to their 


presnt group of mill buildings an 
opening room and waste house, one- 
story high, 92x85 feet. 
ery in the opening room is to be 
driven by rope drive from the main 
mill and consists of the following 
equipment furnished by the Kitsor 
Machine Shop: One bale breaker 
feeder, one 5-cylinder waste ma- 
chine, one 2-eylindeér waste ma- 
chine, four automatic feeders. 
Under the direction of the same 
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the . 


investment of about 


Economical Cotton 
Dyeing and Bleaching 


In the Machine 


Saves Labor 

Saves Dyes 
Saves Drugs 

Saves Steam 
Saves Water 


Done Equally Well 
RAW STOCK DYEING — The cotton goes to cards in as good condition as directly from bales, 


Is not rolled into balls and strings. 


___ Bleached and washed PERFECTLY CLEAN—FREE FROM CHLORIN OR ACID. 
BLEACHING 3% hours to batch. Is not pounded and twisted into practically waste. 


SKEIN DYEING—"e Boiling Out—No Tangles—Yarns are left Smooth and in perfect condition for 


, knitting, etc. 


Recommended size of hine does 300 pounds to batch, SULPHUR OR DEVELOPED 
HOSIERY — Sixers act No Singeing required—No Sorting—No Damaged. 


15 to 20 per cent Saving in Drugs — 


The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


3167 Fulton Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 
WILLIAM INMAN, Agent RD. BOOTH, Agent 
? ‘364 Newport Avenue 118 Ocean Avenue 


‘about half filled with 
cotton, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Atlantie City, N. J, 


2,000 


The machin- 


The Byrd Knotter 
~Price $20.00 
Simple of Operation 


Durability Guaranteed 
Small Repair Cost 


Byrd Manufacturing 


DURHAM, N. C. 


23 


engineers a re-arrangement has 
been made of the machinery in the 
main mill. This necessitates the in- 
stallation of one breaker picker. 
two intermediate pickers, and one 
finisher of the Kitson Machine 
Shop make and the following ma- 
chines manufactured by Saco & 
Pettee: 36 40-in. cards, 28 ist deliv- 
ery drawing frames, 28 2nd delivery 
drawing frames, 2 slubbers of 76 
spindles each, 8 intermediates of9¢ 
spindles each, 24 ring frames of 192 
spindles each. The fire protection 
system has been revamped and the 
supply of the new equipment is 
from a 50-000-gallon tank. 


Lightning Checkmated. 


Striking a conveyor pipe through 


j which cotton is fed from the picker 


to the cards in the Chatham Manu- 
facturing Co., Winston-Salem, N. G.. 
lightning started a fire. The pipes 


are connected with large bins at the-————-=> 


rear of the carding machines. At 
the time of the lire these bins were 
loose wool 
oiled and ready for 
working. Six automatic sprinklers 
operated promptly, and completely 
extinguished the blaze without any 
assistance. The loss amounted to 
$136. | 


Welfare Work at Goldville. 


-Goldville, 8: C-——The Banna Mfg. 
Co. is soon to make improvements 
and additions to their mill and vil- 
lage that will add much to the town 
At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors, it was decided to erect 
a church in the village. Work will 
be begun at once on this building 
and the cost. of construction will be 
about $1,500. It was also decided 
at the meeting to erect a fence 


about the mill buildings, including 
the warehouse, waste house, wood 
yard and coal yard. 7 

It is rumored here that the mill 
will soon erect a Y¥. M. C, A. build- 
ing and will encourage reading 
among the operatives by securing a 
good library with numerous maga- 
zines, newspapers and other period- 
icals. | 

Another advantage soon to be en- 
joyed at Goldville is the locating of 
a physician here at the mills, which 
has been brought about by the ef- 
forts of the president in getting a 
physician interested in locating 
here. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING. COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL Southern Representative, Third Nat. Bank Building, ATLANTA‘ GEORGIA 
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single additional revision 


THE WASHINGTON MEETING 
(Continued from page 13) 
is suffi- 


cient. 


more. 
majority 


me 


classification, 


It is with régret’and some humili- 
ation that your Committee 1s unable 
to report that it has accomplished 
At. the.dame time’ it. finds a 
‘of the members’ of the 
New York Cotton Exchange “wedded 
to their idols,” and not apparently 
effect of their contract upon both 
producer and spinner. 

In this conneetion your Committee 
would call attention to a recent let- 
ter sent out. by one .of ‘ the most 
prominent members of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, reading as follows: 

“Owing teythe higher standard of 
and the system of 


commercial differences’ at New :Or- 


leans, while New- 
fixed last Nevember 


York differences 
for. the 
balance of the season and cannot be 
changed until September 11th,’ old 
crop positions in New Orleans have 
been ruling for several weeks con- 
siderably over New York, present 
premium being 33 points on May and 
24 points on July. 

October contracts on. the contrary 
have been selling at about the same 
price, or at only a slight premium in 
favor of New Orleans, at present two 
to three points. : 

We see no reason why the same 
influences that have brought about 
a premium on the old crop positions 
in New Orleans should not gradually 
extend to the early new crop months 
also and we, therefore, advise buy- 
ing October in New Orleans and sell- 
ing October here, as a_ straddle, 
whenever it can be done at even fig- 
ures or at a slight. premium.” 

It will be reeognized at once the 
anomalous position in which the New 
York Exchange is thus placed, when 
it is admitted that although natur- 
ally the New York Exchange should 
have quotations higher than those of 
New Orleans, yet.under. the infer- 
ences of the rules of the New York 
Exchange prices aboslutely prevail 
on a lower level. 

A great injustice is thereby done 
to the producers of cotton through- 


out the South, as through the oper- 


ation of the rules of the New York 
Exchange the apparent ruling price 
of the South’s chief commodity is as 
a rule reduced below its real value 

Your Committee, beliving, how- 
ever, that it can accomplish no more 
at this time asks that it be discharg- 
ed. Lewis W. Parker, Chm 


Lewis W.’Parker said a few words 
relative to the efficient work. of sec- 
cretary and treasurer C. B. Bryant 
and moved that the president and R 
M. Miller: Jr., be appointed a com- 
mittee to select a suitable presnt to 
be presented to Mr. Bryant as a token 
of the esteem of the membrs of the 
association. 

The annual election was then held 
and resulted as follows: 


President 
W. A, ERWEN 
Durham, N, C. 
President 
STUART W. CRAMER 
Charlotte, N. C. 


‘had taken place 
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Secretary and Treasurer 
C. B. BRYANT 
Charlotte, N. C. 
New Members. 

Board of Governors. 


T. I. Hiekman, Augusta, Ga. 
J. T. Broadbent, New York, 

Jas. Maynard, Knoxville, Teen. 
W. C. Ruffin, Mayodan, N. CG. 
Alex. Makepeace, Providence, R. 1 
J. P. Gossett, Williamston, 8. C. 
W. A. Erwin and Stuart W. Cra- 

mer, both made short talks express- 

ing their appreciation of the honor 
which had been conferred upon 
them. 


There being no further business 
the meeting adjourned. 


Exhibits. 


. There was a very noticable ab- 
sense of textile machinery exhibits 
at this meeting, but there were three 
regular exhibits. 


American Moistening Co. 
The American Moistening Co. had 
a very e@laborate exhibit in a store 
room which they had rented on 41th 


St. one block from the Roleigh 
Hotel. 
In the front room was shown ‘a 


special Comins head arranged with a 
rim of gas jets to demonstrate the 


eireulation of air when a head is in. 


operation. 

A very interesting machine shown 
in this room was a new instrument 
called an Amcometer, from which 
the relative humidity can be auto- 
matieally determined. In the. case 
was a wet and dry bulb and also 
two dials. By turning one dial to the 
Seigeony of the wet bulb and the oth- 

r to the reading of the dry bulb a 
nbiedie on a third dial was caused to 
move and the relative humidity was 
shown by its point, 

In an enclosed room with eglas: 
front were two Comins heads and a 
new instrument for automatic hu- 
midity control which was in aetual 
operation. In order to show the du- 
rale construction of the ‘Comins 
sectional head an arm was arrang- 
ed to automatically open and close 
the front section of one of the heads 
every time the control worked and 
we were informed that this action 
7,000 times without 
noticeable wear on the head. 


Franklin Process Co. 


The Franklixf Process Co., of Prov- 
idence, R. I, had a very interesting 
exhibit of the products of dyeing 
yarns by their system. It consisted 
of tubes of yarn from 16’s to 80's in 
soft and hard twist and mercerized 
yarns. They also showed filling 
cops and warps from yarns dyed by 
their process and ginghams, cham- 
brays and fine shirtings, containing 
fast colors dyed in a Franklin Pro- 
eess machine. The exhibit was in 
charge of John C. Hebden and Jas. B 
Barrett. 

Empire Duplex Gin Co. 

Samples of Egyptian, Sea Island 
and short staple cotton were shown 
by Empire Duplex Gin Go., of New 
York and samples of the same cot- 
tons and dirt extracted from them 
in passing through a €. O. B. machine 
were also shown and demostrated 


the practical value of the C O. B 
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The exhibit was in charge of J. EB 
Cheesman. 


Pamphlet on Aligning Shafting and 
Machinery. 

The whatiing and 
machinery which has been made 
the subject of a speciaol study by 
Mr. Geo. W. Loggie, treasurer of 
the Kinkead Mfg. 7 Water St., 
Boston, Mass. is covered in part in 
an tliustrated pamphlet of 34 pages 
prepared by Mr. Loggie for genera! 
distribution and may be had upon 
request. It will serve to imdicate 
what, and how large has been the 
saving in a number of specific 
plants of a proper readjustment of 
the shafting and machinery. The 
illustrations not only.show the spe- 
cific target employed and give an 
insight into the method of amelior- 
aling plant conditions, but include 
diagrams of the different conditions 
found in different plants. 


Illegal Copying of. French Textile 
Designs. 


The eourt 
France, has just 
ment rendered by 


appeals in Lyon, 
confirmed a judg- 
a neighboring trib- 


unal of ecommerce as to the copying 


of certain designs of cotton textiles 
of local manufacture, It is often ex- 
tremely difficult to render a decis- 
ion in such a matter, even with the 
help of disinterested experts. A 
good design is sometimes reproduced 
in certain partciulars, perhaps im- 
proved upon, but otherwise chang- 
ed so that it is developed into an- 
other design. | 

It was shown that the designs 
in question were copied from sam- 
ples confided to the defendants on 
which to take orders for the plain- 
tiffs, who are the manufacturers. It 
appears that the defendants had col- 


lection of samples of different man- 


ufacturers of cotton goods and that 
all of these samples had a distinct 
individuality, according to the house 
from which they came, and that a 
customer, to whom the defendants 
sent the samples, had ordered goods 


, was a Hebrew wedding? 


presuming that they were made by 
the plaintiffs. The contention of 
the defendants that the collection of 


samples confided to them by differ-- 


ent manufacturers beeame their 
own property and that they were 
advisable owing to the dHferencte ex- 
isting between the different trades 
as to the degree of purity that would 
be acceptable in goods stamped as 
pure indigo dved.—Consular Reports. 


Weekly Visible Supply of American 
Cotton, 


Mareh 29, 4,372,038 
Previous week... .. .. 4639028 
Last year 3,098, 580 


Weekly Cotten 
New York, March 29.—The fol- 
lowing statistics on the movement! 
of cotton for 


the week ending Fri- — 


day, March 29, were compiled by the 


New York cotton exchange: 
WEEKLY MOVEMENT. 


This Yr. Last 

Port receipts . 147,505 64,294 
Overland to mills 

and Canada 32,982 17,856 
South. cotton mill 

takings (est.).. 40,000 35,000 
Loss of stock at 

interior towns. 40,985 ¥2. 091 
Brought into sight 

for the week... 179,502 95,059 
Port receipts....10,817,841 8,000,592 
Overland to mills 

and Canad... 803,447 841,880 
Southern mill tak- 

ings (est. 24175.000 1.795.000 
Stock at. interior 

towns in excess 

of Sept. 1 $310,544 384,675 


Brought into sight 


thus far for sea- 

Joaxiv—I went to a Hebrew wed- 
ding the other night. 

Hoaxly — Who gave the bride 
away? 


Joaxly—Say, didn’t I just tell you it 
-Exchange. 
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numerous sethacks. 
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The Boll Weevil Problem. 
(Continued Frof Page 15). 
pressing effect upon production is 

relieved. 
Prospects. 

It has already been intimated thal 
the boll weevil will undoubtedly 
continue to spread in the United 
States. It is evident, however. that 
there are certain cheks that it wil! 
experience. The most important of 
these is drynes.s [na dry climate 
the developing broods of the wee- 
vil are destroyed by heat soon atf- 
ter the squares fall to the ground. 
For this reason the insect has been 
unable to maintain itself m the dry- 
er portions of Texas and Oklahoma. 


-Another check against the weevil 
is low winter temperatures. There 


is no fixed 
destroy all the weevils in their hi- 
bernating quarters. Much depends 
upon the protection the weevils 
happen to be under and upon their 
individual vitality. Nevertheless. 
the importance of low winter tem- 
pefatures is considerable, although 
it is lessened by the process of adap- 
tations to the ocnditions of this 
country the weevil is undergoing. 

The considerations that have just 
been mentioned lead to two definite 
conclusions about the advance of 
the boll weevil in the United States. 


One of these is that the insect -wil! 
never be a problem of great. import- 


ance in the western part of the belt 
where the preipitations is about 
twnty-five inches or less. The oth- 
er conclusion is that the advance 
along the nothern part of the belt 
will be slow and uninterrupted by 
due to no win- 
ter temperatures. The most rapid 
advance will be in the lower part of 
the cotton belt along the Gulf of! 
Mexico and the Atlantic. It is esti- 
mated that the weevil will reach the 
Atlantic Ocean im about six: years. 
but it may be fifteen or more years 
before it establishes itself in the 
northern limits of the present. cot- 
ton belt. 
~Conelusion. 

From the feregoing statements it 
is evident that the boll weevil prob- 
lem is one of considerable magni- 
tude, and one which will not lessen 
in importance as years go past. Se- 
rious as the problem is, the writer 
can agree with Mr. H. A. Stone, a 
prominent economist and cotton 
planter of Mississippi, in the state- 
men that no other inséct since the 
dawn of history, not excepting the 
Egyptian locust, has had to bear the 
burden -piled upon it by the boll 
weevil. With the incoming of the 
weevil there is a tendency to over- 
look all faetors which have for years 
contributed to a lessened produc- 
tion. Gonsequently. the boll, weevil 
frequently is acecerdited with pow- 
ers and damage which it does nof 
possess. The actual loss it has in- 
flicted has been augumented§ by 
panies that in many. cases have 
been entirely unjustified. 

The -spread in the United States 
will undoubtedly continue and many 
changes in the system of agriculture | 
will be brought about. In spite of 
these facts. the.. situation is. not 
alarming. The writer sees no rea- 
son to suppose that the United 
States will not continue to maintain 
its supremacy in the production of 


temperature known to . 
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the staple. The centers of produc-- 


tion will be changed, there will un- 
doubtedly be a strong 
movement. Undoubtedly there is 
sufficient land in the west to pro- 
duce enough to offset in humid re- 
gions where a great reduction in 
acreage is inevitable. , 


Among Those Present. 
(Continued From Page 417.) 
St. Onge, Amasa, The Brown-St. 
Onge Co., Providence, R.-I. 


Stone, N. Ll. Statisiteian of Tariff 
Board, Washington, D. CG, 
Stone, W. H. Manufacturers Rec- 


ord, Baltimore, Md. 

Stickney, G. H., General Electric Co. 
Harrison, N. J. 

Suffern, E. €., Suffern & Co., 
York. 

Suffern, Robert A., Mer. Suffern & 
Co., 90-96 Wall St. New York, N. 
¥, 

Taylor, Anthony W., Cotton Yarns. 

Taylor, Henry - W. Henry W. 
Taylor's Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Taylor, Z. V., Southern Power CO., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


New 


Henry W. Taylor’s Sons, Mariner , 
Merchants Bidg., Philadelphia, . 


Pa, 


Tennent, E. S., Dealer in “Mill” Sup-_ 
plies, Spartanburg, 

Terryberry, M. Steel Heddiles 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa» 

Thompson, James, Treas. Arnold 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thomason, L. W., Sykes Bros., Char- 


lotte, N. | 

Thomas, R. D., Southern Bas JOs 
Sykes Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Thompson, W. P., T a Finishing 
Co., Providence, R. I, 

Thorpe, J. Henry, Sales Agent U. 8. 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co. Providence, 
R. 

Tolar, John R,, Jr., Yarn Broker, 222 
Mariner & Merchants Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 

Tomlinson, J. H. B,. Ivanhoe 
Go., Smithfield, N. C. 

Turner, John §$., Agent Geo. H. Mc- 
Fadden & Bro., Birmingham, Ala 

Walker, Robert J., Berlin Aniline 
Works, Charlotte, N. G. 

Walker, Thos. P., William DOlier & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wallworth, J. F.. J. Wallworth’s 
Sons, 32 North Front St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Washburn, U. §,, A. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Webb, J. H., See. The Treas. 
Mills, Hillsboro, N WN. G, 

Westervelt, J. J Pres Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Whitaker, J. > Boston, Mass. 

Whitfield, S. T., Canebrake Cotton 
Mills, Uniontown, Ala. 

Wilson, H., Treas. U. 
& Shuttle 

Withers, L. 


Mig. 


H. Washburu, 


Eno 


8. Bobbin 
Providence, R. T. 
C., Mer. Newburger Cot- 


ton CGo., Charlotte, N. €. 

Witkins, E., Statesville (N. 
Cotton Mills. 

Wickham, Frank D., American Pro- 


tection Tariff League, New York. 

Woodruff, Henry. G.. Wilmerding 
Morris & Mitchell, 374 Broadway. 
New Y. 


Woodey, T. N., High Falls Mfg. Co.., 
High Falls, N. C. 


White, H. H., Lombard Governor & 
Co., Ashland, Mass. 


Westbrook, R. H., Buckeye Electric 
Works, Cleveland, Ohio. 


<> 


westward 


ROSE, WEBB GO. 


(otton Buyers and Brokers 


Representatives of reliable and. 


: responsible cotton shippers in 


NORTH GEORGIA, ALABAMA 
and MISSISSIPPI 


handling both Uplands and Staples 


Charlotte, N. C. 


194 East 4th Street 


OFFICES AT 


Durham, N. C. 


Elks Building 


Widger, Samuel 
ton, Mass. 

Woodfin, H. K. T. F. A. Clyde 8. § 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

Woodside, E. F., Pres. 


S., Catlin & Co., Bos- 


and ‘Treas. 


Simpsonville Cotton Mills, Simp- 
sonville, C. 
Woodside, John IT... Pres. Woodside 


Cotton Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 
Wray, Rush T., Mfg Co. 
Charlotte; N. C. 
Wylie, Sims Gill, Rep. Converse & 
Co., 79 Worth 8t., New York, N. Y 
Zimmerman, B, F.. Treas. Beaver 
Dam Mills, Edgefield, 8: C. 


Report of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 


Gentlemen: 

In view of the detailed reports of 
the several committees, which speak 
for themselves, it is unnecessary 
that I should say much more than 
make a report on the physical and 
financial of the Associa-~ 
tion. 


Statements follow as to the mem- 


bership, whieh will show a very 
compact body of members, who are 
vitally interested in the work of the 
Association and are now more and 


Harriss and Col. T. D. Tyson, expire 
the Board of Governors, viz.: Messrs. 
by limitations, and one vacancy is 
caused by the untimely death of 
Mr. Chas.. D. Tuller. Therefore, you 
are called upon. te.elect five mem- 
bers to fill these places: 

A number of matters trave been 
referred to your Committee on Res- 
Olutions and will be reported by 
them, 

Before closing this report, I can- 
not refrain. from urging your co- 


operation in securing additional 
members. There are many manu- 
facturers who should be recorded 


with us and we should have the 
benefits of their assistance in al] 
our efforts. 
I beg to thank you all for the 
loyal support you have given me in 
the up-building of a very strong and 
infiuential organization and bespeak 
your continued co-operation. 
Respectfully submitted, 
C_ B. Bryant, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Yazoo Yarn Mill, 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


more joining in the efforts of the C. H. Goodroe..... - Superintendent 
officers and committes to accomplish P. M. Coates ............ Asst. Supt, 
_ beneficial results to all lines of the W. P. Smith............ Day Carder 
Financial shows Warner Bradham...... Night Carder 
ur treasury 
us to pursue these efforts during : 
Terms of office of four members of Lee Sherrard ............. Twisting 


Watts, C. H. Moody, Wm. Dolle Aires........Master Mechanic 
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| Personal Items 


‘W. J. Murphy, of Atlanta, Ga., is 
now fixing looms at Canton, Ga. 


J. H. Perkins has moved from 
Covington, Ga., to Porterdale, Ga. 


E. B. Plyler has resigned as loom 
fixer at the Louise Mills, Charlotte, 
N. G. 


J. H. Keller, of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, “a” is now 
grinding cards at Canton, Ga. 


J. A. Echols has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of weaving at 
the Brander Mills, Coneord, N. C. 


W. P. Hurt has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Locke Mills. 
Concord, N. C. 


Crawford has accepted the 
position as overseer of spinning’ at 
the Alexander City (Ala.) Mills. 


E. A. Shouse has accepted position 
as outside overseer at the Buck 
Creek Millis, Siluria, Ala. 


J. A. Odom has resigned his po- 
sition as overseer at the Manches- 
Mill, Macon, Ga. 


Frank Silsey is now fixing looms 
at the Woodside Mills, Greenville, 
S. 


Albert Tanner has been promoted 
to section hand.in twisting at the 
Abingdon Mills, Muntsville, Ala. 


Ear! Dellinger has accepted a po- 
sition overhauling spinning at the 
Hoskins Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 


Ed Byrd, of Fort Valley, Ga. is 
new second hand at the Bibb Mfg. 
Co., Macon, 


Jas. Oates has resigned as second 
hand in spooling and warping at the 
Manchester Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


Albert Brock is running looms and 
is not a loom fixer at Covington, Ga.. 
as Stated last. week. : 


P. M. Keller ha accepted the po- 
sition of superintendent of the Har- 
den- Mfg. .Co., Worth, N. C. 


J. Sumter Moore, who now holds 


a position with the Parker Mills 
Co., will, during the next few 
months, sever his connection with 


the Parker Co., and establish a cot- | 


ton agency at Columbia, 8.-C. 
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Posey D. Owen has been promoted ° 


from section hand to second hand 
in twisting at the Abingdon Mill, 
Huntsville, Ala, 


J. D. Priest, from the Pomona 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C., is néw mas-~ 
ter mechanic at the Tarboro (N. C.) 
Cotton Factory. 


Melton L. Taylor has been promo- 
ted from section hand to second 
hand in spooling and warping at 
the Abingdon Mills, Huntsville, Ala 


R. A. Williams, from the Camper- 
down Mill, Greenville, S$. C. is now 
second hand in spinning at the Eas- 
ley (S. C.) Cotton Mill. 


—. Thompson has resigned as 
overseer of carding at Milstead, Ga. 
to become superintendent of the 
Palmetto (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


P. S. Boyd, superintendent of the. 


Mooresville (N.-G. Gotten Mills, has 
returned from a. visit to his father 
at Stvart’s Draft, Va. 


T. J. Jones has resigned as séc- 
ond hand in spinning at the Eagle 
& Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., to 
enter the grocery business. 


R. A. Williams, of the Camper- 
down. Mills, Greenville, S. C., has ac- 


-cepted.a position as second hand 


at the Easley (8S. €C.) Cotton Mills: 


Wm. West has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
carding at the Lowell. N. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


M. L. Green, of Buffalo, 8. CG. has 
accepted position as overseer of 
spinning at the Pacolet Mill No. 3, 
Trough, S. C. 


T. M. McAbee has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning at the Poe 
Mills, Greenville, 8. C., to become 
overseer of spinning at the Cam- 
perdown. Mills of the same nase 


KE. C. Turner has resigned as over- 


seer of weaving at the Echota Mills, 


Calhoun, Ga. to accept a similar 
position at Eastman, Ga. 


J. F. Armstrong has been promo- 
ted from section hand to second 
hand at the Modena Mill( Gastonia, 
N. G. 


Roy Snyder has been promted 
from second hand to overseer of 
weaving at the Lincoln Mills, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


A. R. Barnett has not resigned as 
second hand at the Brandon Mill, 
Greenville, 8. C., as we reported last 
week. 


E. A. Shields, of Thomson, Ga., 
has accepted position as overseer of 
carding at the Tifton Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 


Chas. Morgan has cnalieil as sec- 
ond hand at the Meritas Mills, Co- 
lumbus, Ga., to accept similar posi- 
tion at the Columbus Ga.) Mfg. Co. 
of the same place. 


Thos N. Crocker has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Newberry 
(S. €.) Cotton Mills and accepted a 
similar position at the Dunean Mills 
Greenville, S. C. 


M. B. Clisby has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer cf 
carding at the Newberry (8. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 


R. T. LeGrande, who recently re- 
signed as gyrernen of the Pal- 
metto (Ga.) Cotton Mills is now su- 
perintendent of the Brander Mills, 
Concord, N.C. 


Geo. T. Kate, Siccianatls assistant 
superintendent of the Roanoke 
Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., is now 
manager and superintendent of the 
New Century Mills, South Boston, 
Va. 


CAMERON MacRAE 


‘Scotch Size or Kleister 


HIS IS an old preparation, well known to the ma- 
jority of Cotton Manufacturers, on account of the 
general satisfaction it has always given. A 

binder for both fine and coarse counts as it combines 
readily with any starches, lays the surface fibre and holds the size well 
on the yarn. Manufacturers of exports and denims find it valuable, as 
it reduces shedding and loom waste to a minimum. 
Tallow or Soluble Tallow in addition. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


100 William Street, 
Southern Sales Agent 


Should use Raw 
Write for formula. 


New York 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Thursday, April 4 1912. 


L. B. Gibson has resigned as roller 
coverer at Lockhart, 8: C., to ac- 
cept position as second hand in ecard 
room at the Union (8 .C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


J. R. Puckett has resigned as 
second hand with the Bibb Mfg. Go.., 
Macon, Ga. and accepted position 
as overseer at the Manchester Mill 
of the same place. 


R. T. LeGrand, who recently re- 
signed as superintendent of the 
Palmetto (Ga.) Mills has accepted 
the position of -superintendent of 
the Brander Mills, Concord, ¢, 


C. B. Hicks, of Mooresville, N. GC. 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of night carding and spinning 


af the Highland Park Mills, Char- . 


lotte, N. C. 


Lost Both His Feet. 


J. Bostian, a young cotton mill 
operative of Concord, N. CG. lost both 
his. feet last Monday morning. He 
was attempting to board a moving 
freight train when he lost his bal- 
ance and fell beneath the ears. Both 
feet were mashed off. The young 
man is now in a hospital at Salis- 
bury. 


English Textile Machinery Exports. 


The value of the textile machin- 
ery exported from Great Britain in 
1910 was $37,050,000, and while this 
was more than one-fourth of the 
total exports of all kinds of machin- 
ery from that country in 1890 The 
leading buyers of this class of ma- 
chinery in 1910 were: India, $5,960.- 
000; United States, $5,557,000: Rus- 
sia, $4,263,000; Germany, ‘$4,014,000; 
Belgium, $2,306,000; Japan, $1,761,000; 
Japan, $1,761,000; Brazil, $1,721,000: 
Italy, $1,192,000; Austria, $783,000: 
Holland, $729,000;:. China, $681,000: 
Spain, $622,000; and Mexico $496,000. 
—Consular Reports. 


“Is your Mississippi River 
much larger than our 


very 
Thames?” 


asked an English lady of a Western. 


visitor. 
“Larger?” answered the Western- 
er; “why Ma'am there ain't enough 


water in the whole of the Thames 


to make gargle for the mouth of 
the Mississippi.”—Exchange. 


Tops Reclothed. 
12 to 18 West 4th St., Charlotte, N. C, 


BIGELOW 


AGENTS FOR 


Lickerins Rewound. 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga 
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COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


MANUFACTURED BY SPECIALISTS 


POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Lappers and Castle | | 
WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO., 3 Woonsocket, R. I. . 
FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. |. 
JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd., _Manchester, England 
Mules and Nasmith Patent Combers 
ENTWISTLE CoO., | Lowell. Mass. 
Wie and Beaming 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE Pawtucket, R. I. 
Spoolers, Reels and Spindles 7 a 


H. MA YES, 


lite Charlotte, North Carolina 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Should Look Up the of the 


METALLIC DRAWING ROLL 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new machinery, 
or if contemplating an increase in production, have them applied 
to their old machinery. 


25 to 33 PER CENT MORE PRODUCTION GUARANTEED 


SAVES: 
Roll iain Floor Space Waste and 
Varnishing | Power Wear 


ONE- THIRD LESS WEIGHT REQUIRED 


RUNS SUCCESSFULLY ON: 


Sliver Laps Comber Draw Boxes __ Drawing Frames . Slubbers and 
Ribbon Laps Railway Heads Mechanical or 
Elec. Stop Motion eee Roving Frames | 


WRITE FOR POINTS CLAIMED, ALSO PRICES AND PARTICULARS, TO 
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“the tnited States. 


ministers 


‘presidents, 
scientists, travelers, and others, pro- 
viding them all with information 


cent. 


briefly stated. The Pan American 
Union is an international organiza- 
tion maintained by all of the Ameri- 
can republics. It is not simly sub- 
ordinate to the United States Goy- 
ernment or a bureau of the State 
Department, as is sometimes sup- 


posed. It belongs to each one of the 


twenty republics lying south of the 
United States as much as it does to 
The Pan. Ameéri- 
can Upign is maintained, in short, 
by all’ 4F the twenty-one American 
republics from the United States 


south to Argentina and Chile, each 


government contributing pro rata 
of population to its support. I[t is 
controlled. by a governing board 


of the ambassadors and 
of the Latin American 
American countries accredited to the 
United States Government and the 
Secretary of State of the United 
States, who is chairman ex officio. 
Its affairs are directed by a direc- 
tor general and assistant director, 


made up 


who are chosen by this governing. 


hoard. These officers in turn are 
assisted by a staff of commercial 
and trade experts, statisticians, com- 
pilers, editors, translators, hbrari- 
ans, stenographers and clerks. 

The great object of the Pan Ameri- 
ean Union is to develop commerce 
eloser imtercourse and better ac- 
quaintance among all the American 
nations; and for the accomplishment 
of this object it is in touch with both 
North and South America, and in 
fact with all of the world, with gov- 
ernment officials, commercial organ- 
izations, manufacturers, merchants, 
exporters and importers, and ship- 
ping interests, while on general lines 
it is in touch with men in public 
life, editors, newspaper men, college 
professors, students. 


which will increase their knowledge 
of or mterest in the twenty-one Am- 
erican nations. It publishes an illus- 
trated monthly bulletin which is in 
great demand in all parts of the 


world as a carefully edited and at- 


tractive record of the. present con- 
ditions, genera! progress, commerce, 
laws, new enterprises, and particular 
development of each American re- 
public. The Pan American Union 
also publishes numerous handbooks. 
pamphlets, special reports and maps 
of which a printed list can be ob- 
tained upon application. ee 

Almost at our doors lie twenty 
Latin Aimerican republics whose im- 
ports of foreign manufactured goods 
now. amount to much over one thou- 
sand millions of dollars per annum. 
This trade is inereasing year by 
year at a constant ratio, taking the 
fat years with the lean years and 
averaging the same, of from 11 to 12 
These countries are rich 
and prosperous, rich not only in 
the potentialities of the future, and 
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that these potentialities will bé real- 
ized, but rich th the present. The 
per capita foreign trade of Latin 
America, imports and exports taken 
together, for 1910, the last year for 
which we have complete statistics, 
amounted to $31.82. For the same 
year the per capita foreign trade of 


the United States was $37.18. The 
per capita of Latin American im- 


ports was $14.36, and of exports 
$17.46. The comparative figures for 
the United States were $16.96 and 
$20.22 In a number of the Latin 
American countries the per capita 
foreign trade far exceeded that of 
the United States, i. e. Cuba, per 
eapita of imports $48.01, of exports 
$69.88, of total $177.89: Areentimea, 
imports $48.82, exports $51.72, total 
$100.54; Uruguay, imports $38.49, ex- 
ports $38.97, total $77.46; imports 
$30.89, exports $34.29, total $65.18. 

Over three-fourth ,76.8%) of all 
imports of Latin America were of 
the ten republics of South America, 
and something less than, one-fourth 
(23.2%) of the ten. republic north of 
the Isthmus. Of the one-fourth, our 
share was more than one-half 
(55.2%), but of the three-fourths of 
South America our share was less 
than one-seventh. Most significant 
of all this one-seventh represents 
only a few lines of trade. : 

Whereas Latin American and par- 


ticularly South American imports 
cover the whole range of human 


needs, wants, and luxuries—for these 
are not manufacturing countries but 
producers of primary foods, metals, 
and raw materials—the United States 
supplies these demands only for a 
very limited number of things. Sub- 
tract from our export trade to Seuth 
America coal oil, railway material, 
agricultural machinery, patent mad- 
icines and drugs, sewing machines, 
small tools; automobiles, boots and 
shoes, and but little remains. Among 
what does remain the cotton textile 
industry makes no very. brilliant 
showing, yet the sum total of all 
imports of manufactures of cotton 
into South America is at least equiv- 
alent to a sum equal to the total im- 
ports at present from the United 
States. 


On acocunt of the difference in 
classification it is not feasible to 
make a table showing South Ameri- 
can imports of cotton goods cover- 
ing more than one county in a 
single table. In.some countries. the 
various textiles are not differentiat- 
ed; in others, piece goods, yarns, 
and ready-made clothing are group- 
ed together, and in all of them there 
is more or less qver-lapping in al! 
classes of mixed goods, so that no 
composite table could be eonstruct- 
ed. But from a careful study of in- 
dividual statistics of these countries, 
it is safe to estimate the eotton man- 
ufactures imports of South Ameri- 
ca at a sum considerably exceeding 
$100,000,000 per annum. Of this the 
share of the United States is so. in- 
considerable as frequently not to be 
differentiated. In such cases it is 
lost for statistical purposes rather 


no man who has seen them doubtssome such heading as “miscellan- 


eous’ or “other countries.” 

Allow me to present as an illus- 
tration some facts of cotton and 
cotton manufactures imports from 
the offftfd! statistics“wf Argentina 
the country having the largest cot- 
ton imports of any of the Latin Am- 
erican republics, amounting to near- 
ly $35,000,000 per annum.. Nearly 
one-half of this is’from the United 
Kingdom, about six and one-half 
millions from Germany, two and 
one-half millions from France, near- 
ly two millions from Belgium, ¢ight 
hundred thousand from Spain, and 
a little over seven hundred thousand 
from the United States. This is a 
bad showing, but the figures I give 
of gress amounts are not half so bad 
as is the actual condition when we 
examine the particular items going 
to make the total. Some of these 
items are: 


Cotton towels and toweling (in 
round numbers) $230,000; United 
States’s share nothing; for five years 
the total amounted to less than $900. 
Cotton cloth, silk finished, with smal! 
percentage of silk mixed, over $900,- 
000; United States’s share $1,024; for 
five years it amounted to less than 
$2,000. Cotton cloth, with smal! per- 
centage of wool mixed, nearly $1.- 
900,000; share of the United States. 
nothing; for five years $85. Cotton 
cloth not otherwise specified, over 
$700,000; share of the United States 
$4,355; for five years less than $26,- 
000, “otton cloth, dyed, $10,800,000: 
share of the United States $15,740! 
for five years less than $38,000. Cot- 
ton prints, over $3,800,000; share of 
the United States $29,035; including 
this, for five years $36,586. Bleach- 
ed cottons, $4,000,000: share of the 
United States $12,396: for five years 


$77,000. Unbleached cottons, $1,210,-- 


000; share of the United States $50,- 
906; including this, for five years 
less than $75,000.. Handkerchiefs, 


$700,000; United States’s share $18:. 


for five years $6,165. Stockings $4,- 
500,000; share of the United States 
$815; for five years $2,044 Spool cot- 
ton $627,025; share of the United 


States, nothing; for five years less 


than 10,000. All-cotton blankets and 
blankets with slight wodl mixture, 
$100,000; share of the United States, 
nothing, and nothing for five years. 
Lace $1,400,000; share of the United 
States $916; for five years $7,370. 

What then are the cotton imports 
from the United States? Principally 
raw cotton, $72,682, out of a total of 
$86,826; bags $103,405, out of a total 
of $380,000; canvas and sail cloth 
(white) $130,662, out of a total «of 
$180,000; canvas and sail cloth (col- 
ored) $42,474, out of a total of $185,- 
000. In imports of raw cotton and 
of white canvas and sail eloth, the 
United States leads, and these are 
the only cotton products on the list 
of which this is true. In cotton bags 
and in colored canvas and sail cloth, 
and I may add candle wicks, of 
which of the last the total imports 
are $38,000 and the United States’ 
share thereof $10,144, the United 
States is second. 
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Cotton Goods South 


Hon. John Barrett before American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


Y way of introduction, the 
relationship of the Pan Am- 
érican Union to the subject 
under discussion should be 


United States cotton trade with Ar- 
gentina, the showing is much worse 
for all the other South American 
countries, with the exception of Co- 
lombia and Venezuela, where it is a 
trifle better. It is several degrees 
better still; though far from being 
good, for all of the ten countries of 
Latin Ameriea north of the Isthmus. 
For example, let us look at the cot- 
ton trade of Mexico, the country 
nearest to the United States and with 
which we have the best transporta- 
tion facilities. In Mexico cotton 
cotton manufactures are grouped 
under three broad, general heads— 
thread and yarn, cloths, and ready- 
made articles. The total importa 
tion being $5,412,550, of which thread — 
and yarn and cloth together amount- 
ed to $4,078,070. Of this last amount 
the share of the United Kingdom 
was $2,651,533. Germany $376,293. 
United States $361,486, and France 
$235,035, The importation of spool 
cotton was $875,610, of this the Unit- 
ed Kingdom furnished $796,725. Ger- 
many $32,595, Belgium $28,033, and 
the United States $17,042. Cheap 
cotton laces, $608,982, of this the 
United Kingdom furnished $363,939, 
Germany $133,012, France $82,103, 
Spain $16,644, and the United States 
$7,403. The importation of cotton 
goods cloth, under fourteen elassi- 
fications according to weave, was 
$2,068,306, of which the United King- 
dom furnished $1,195,726, the United 
States $314,569, Germany $154,350, 
and France $128,523. In ready-made 
cotton goods, principally wunder- 
clothing, the United. States makes 
quite a respectable showing, in some 
particular lines heading the list. 

It is a matter of surprise why the 
United States makes such a poor 
showing in cotton manufactures in 
Latin America, the nearest and from 
nearly every standpoint, for us the 
best market in the world. We pro- 
duce two-thirds of the cotton, yet 
such countries as Italy, Spain and 
Switzerland, not to mention England, 
France and Germany, which manu- 
facture from American cotton, far 
outrank us in the Latin American 
field. 

There is a reason for this, but per- 
haps not a good ne. I recognize that 
no business man is going after a 
trade unless there 1s money to be 
made in that trade. It would be 
useless for me in my efforts to in- 


crease the trade of the United 
States with Latin America to stop 
short with showing you the enor- 
mous buying capacity of these coun- 
tries and to tell you what your 
rivals the English, German, French. 
Italians, Spanish and Swiss cotton 
spinners are already doing in this 
field, unless I can convince you,’ 
members of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, and oth 
er manufacturers, that here there is 
a profitable business for you. In- 
any export business, the first simple 
primary fact to be considered is 


Bad as this showing is for the whether as a manufacturer you can 
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place your goods on the market al 
a eost to you no greater than the 
eost to your competitiors. Can you 
manufacture as cheaply as they can. 
or, if not, are there compensating 
advantages equivalent to difference 
in cost, or, on the other hand, if you 
ean manufacture more cheaply. 


have your competitors conmmpensating: 


advantages which will more than off- 
set your advantages in manufactur- 
ing cost." 

After all, who are your competi- 
tors in this foreign market? Are 
they home producers, or are they 
like yourselves, foreigners? 

There are many factors to be con- 
sidered before a confident answer 
can be given to some of these ques- 
tions. As to costs of production and 
margin of profit required, the Am- 
erican manufacturer must answer 
this question for himself, and more- 
over mdividual manufacturer 
will give his own answer. While I, 
or my staff of eo-laborers in the Pan 
American Union, may be able to give 
you some valuable information as 
to the precise needs of the Latim 
American cotton goods trade, or how 
to pack and ship your goods or how 
to sell the same, yet I must assume 
that in all matters or manufacture 


‘and costs in general you are better 


informed than I am or. can be. 
Where I can be of assistance to 
you is: First: In showing what the 
Latin American market is, i. e, what 
it buys, how much, and from whom 
This I have briefly outlined above. 
Seeond: In showing the conditions 
under which one must. operate if he 
desires to enter this market. These 


conditions group themselves under 


three heads—transportation, credits, 
and tariffs. 

In transportation the American 
eotton manufacturer enjoys a con- 
siderable advantage over his Euro- 
pean competitor in freight rates. He 
will continue to enjoy this advan- 
tage so long as the main current of 
tonnage sets as it does at present 
and this will no doubt be for many 


years. 


Latin America, the United States 
and Europe form a shipping triangle 
On this triangle the main current 
of freight, the tonnage, is up from 
South America to the United States, 
then from the United States to Eu- 
rope to South America. This eur- 
rent represents the high freights. 
The reverse current, much smaller 
in tonnage, represents the low 
freights. The greatest disparity ex- 
ists on that arm of the triangle be- 
tween South America and the United 
States. Here the  north-bound 
freight is more than four times the 
weight or volume of the south- 
bound freight. Consequently freight 
rates from the United States to 
South America must under natural 
conditions remain low until the bal- 
ance is restored. As compared with 
New York, the freight rates on cot- 
ton goods from Liverpool are higher 
to. Havana by 40 per cent, to La 
Guaira by 92 per cent, fo Buenos 
Aires by 143 per cent and to Calao 
by 56 per cent. 


Oredits. Latin American mer- 
chants have been accustomed to 


longer credits than are usual in the 
United States. Six months and even 
more is not uncommon. I will not 
dwell upon. this matter, since it has 
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been so often and so well covered, 
except to say that Latin American 
credit is good, in fact there is no 
better, and that the tendency is to- 
wards shorter credit periods. 
Tariffs. Here I believe is the crux 
of the whole matter, the reasofi why 
our cotton manufacturers cut such 


‘apoor figure in Latin American im- 


ports. Freights are in their favor 
and long time bills are no serious 
obstacles, but tariffs—this is some- 
thing at which the American manu- 
facturer shies. 


The difficulty is not in the tariff 
itself, for the Latin American tariff 
is a quite harmless bugaboo when 
you come to know it well. The main 
difficulty is in the American point of 
view as to tariffs in general. It is 
in applying to an export trade what 
the American manufacturer has 
learned about tariffs as affecting 
foreign competition in his own do- 
mestic trade. The difficulty is fur- 
ther complicated by this unfamiliar- 
ity with the exporter’s point of view 
as to any tariff. 

Now there is no parallel whatever 
between the Latin American tariffs 
as affecting the American or other 
foreign cotton manufacturer in the 
matter of his exports to Latin Am- 
erican or other foreign manufac- 
turer in the matter of his exports to 
Latin America and the tariff of the 
exporter’s own country as affecting 
his domestic trade. Not only is there 
no parallel, but unless he is able to 
free his mind entirely from every- 
thing he has learned about tariffs in 
the. latter trade he can never suc- 
cessfully compete in the former. 
The two sets of conditions are not 
only not alike, they are diametri- 


 ¢ally opposed. This is true whether 


the tariff of his own country and of 
the country to which he exports be 
both revenue or both protective tar- 
iffs, or whether the one be revenue 
and the other be protective. His 
chance of doing business, however, 
is influenced primarily by the exten! 
to which the foreign tariff deviates 
from the protective principle and 
approaches a revenue standard. In 
Brazil and in Mexico the protective 
principle in cotton duties to a limit- 
ed extent exists, but so limited and 
the industry in these two countries 
not yet being on a basis to supply 
domestic wants, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to consider protection from any 
standpoint as affecting the foreign 
manufacturer. With these excep- 
tions—in truth not exceptions—Lat- 
in American cotton dutiés are all on 
a purely revenue basis. This is the 
fundamental fact about which § all 
other facets group themselves. It 
means that in no Latin American 


country is the foreigner in any line 


of cotton goods excluded. The mar- 
ket is open for all and for every- 
thing. | 

Of course it is understood that the 
figure as last year. In France it 
tariffs of these twenty countries dif- 
fer widely one from the other In 
some the rates are high, in others 
they are low. In some they are high 
on one class of goods and low on 
another, and vice versa, but they are 
all on a revenue basis. This being 
so and the value of the. imports 
showing that even the high sched- 
ules do not to any great. extent cur- 
tail consumption, it.can be. easily 


seen that the importance of the tar- 
iff is reduced to.a minimum in so 
far as it affects unfavorably the for- 
eign manufacturer. He may from 
this standpoint consider for all prae- 
tical purposes the tariff as non-ex- 
isting. 

But from another standpoint the 
tariff is of vital consequence. 
‘standpoint I may cal! the technical. 
the bringing together expert know!l- 
edge of cotton textile manufacture 


and expert knowledge of tariff sched- | 
The two | 
are necessary, otherwise the tariff — 


ules and appraisements. 


cannot be read intelligently, its pit- 


falls avoided and ils opportunities | 


taken advantage of. 


The Pan American Union is con- | 
in- 


stantly in receipt of letters of 
quiry of this kind: “What is the 
duty in Chile on cotton goods; or on 


unbleached cottons; or, sometimes, | 
what is the duty in Latin America 
(twenty countries) on cotton goods 


(one thousand articles)?” Sueh 


letters as this are the despair of the | 
tariff expert, for here is someone | 
who wants to know something and | 


the Pan American Union is sure that 


it can help him if only it knew just | 
It 1s worse than | 
useless to send a copy of. tariff 


what was needed. 


schedules, for without appraise- 
ments, these schedules are, in com- 
puting duties, misleading in 
highest degree. 
of the goods accompanies the letter 


—and this -it seldom does—our ex- | 
pert most often finds himself unable | 


to classify the goods without that 


technical knowledge only the tex-- 


tile expert possesses. There are 


twenty countries and appraisements | 


are on a different basis in each of 


them. These bases are often con- | 
tradictory and it has been humor- | 


ously said that what is an over- 
eoat in one country is an undershirt 
in another. 


I will give you an example of how 
a tariff applied without understand- 
ing the importance of the apparise- 
ment can be misleading. An Ameri- 
can manufacturer of knit cotton un- 
derwear hearing that the duty in Ar- 
gentina on his line of goods was 40 
per cent ad valorem and computing 
the 40 per cent on his factory price. 
to which he added freight and other 


charge, contracted on this basis to | 


deliver in Buenos Aires duty paid 
a large bill of a certain kind of goods 
When he came to pay the duty he 
found that instead of being 40 per 
cent on his faetory price, it was 40 
per cent on an appraisement of 2.45 
pesos per kilo, i. e., 40 per cent of 
$2.38, or about 42 cents a pound. 


This was an expensive mistake and 


one that should not have been made 


In another case a piano manufac- 
turer was asked to quote a price on 
an extra fine grade of upright pianos 
in Argentina. The duty on pianos 
he ascertained to be 25 per cent ad 
valorem. His factory price on this 
grade was nearly $50,. He quoted a 
price duty paid according to his own 
apparisement of value. As a matter 
of fact the appraisement of.this par- 
ticular piano in Argentina was less 
than $150, and in consequence he 
lost the sale. The French manufac- 
turer who got the order was better 
informed and received a net price 
for his pianos more than the Ameri- 
ean thought he was offering his for 


This | 


the 
Even if a sample © 


YOUR 


Loom Harness 
CRITIC 

will find 


If we were to specify any 
one feature which 1s char- 
acteristic of our loom _har- 


nesses, we should say that 
the thoroughness with which 
they are made is the most 
important. 


We not only use the best — 
materials it ts possible to | 
procure, and handle them 
with the shill gained from — 
many years’ experience, but — 
we critically inspect each 
harness from the knitting 
to the finishing and allow | 
no harness to go out which 
is not up to the high stand- 
which we requir. 


May we describe 
all the details to you ? 


GARLAND 
MFG. Co. 
Saco, Maine 


MARK 


Cotton Underwear Advanced. 


Cheap lines of cotton underwear 


of all classes to retail at 25 and 50 
cents has been advanced in price in 


the primary market from 10 to 
i2 1-2 cents. Both summer and 
winter goods have been put up 


Opening prices in cotton ribs han- 
died by one house prominent in 
this line were $3.25 a dozen, as 
againt $3.75 the last season. This 
was for fall goods. The same line 
has been advanced 12 1-2 cents a 
dozen. Buyers are purchasing at 
the advance. 

Half hose for the spring of .the 
staple cotton variety are up from 
2 1-2 cents to 5 cents a dozen, The 
advances noted have been quite gen- 
eral and bid fair to hold. — Daily 
Trade Record. 
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David R. Coker before American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


HE steady advance of the 
boll weevil into the cotton 
belt. has produced alarming 
results. Most of the best 
upland cottons formerly produced 
inthe United States were raised in 
the western portion of the cotton 
belt, nearly all parts of which have 
now been invaded by the weevil. 
The varieties .‘generally planted 
there were late in maturing, and, 
being unsuited to boll weevil condi- 
tions, have been mostly abandoned 
In their place have been introduced 
the earliest and shortest staple va- 
rieties, for only these mature in 
time to get ahead of the weevil. 
The general introduction of ex- 


short varieties inte setarge- 


an area has caused a distinct de- 
cline in the average staple of the 
American crop. As the boll weev;! 


David R. Coker 
Harisville, 


advances, this decline will continue 
unless counteracted by prompt and 
intelligent effort. Spinners of long 
staple uplands are now confronted 
with a serious shortage of 1 3-16 -) 
to 1 3-8-in. cotton and it seems 
doubtful that a sufficient supply of 
these length will be produced this 
year to fully supply the demand. 
Besides, it is no longer possible to 
get at moderate premiums 1 1-16-in 
to 1 1-8-in. cotton, of which the 
western part of the belt formerly 
furnished an abundant supply. 

Under these circumstances i! 
would seem that the whole body 
of American cotton spinners would 
eagerly welcome and aid in promot. 
ing any plan which may be expect- 
ed to arrest the progressive deter- 
ioration of the American cotton 
crop which appears to be now going 
on. If any plan offered gives prom- 
ise of distinctly advancing the crop 
in length and spinning quality be- 
yond any previous maximum, it 
woud seem an additional reason 
why the spinner should bestir him- 
self in its behalf. 


The problem, I think, can be solv- 
ed by promoting the scientific 
breeding of cotton for length, ear- 


liness, and high yield. By distritu- 
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Growing Long Staple Cotton 


ting the seed thus bred and at the 
same time disseminating among the 
planters by bulletins, lectures and 
institutes a sufficient knowledg. of 
plant breeding to enable them to at 
least keep their seed from deterior- 
ating. By instructing the planters 
in correct methods of handling and 
marketing staple cotton, and by 
awakening the cotton trade to the 
neccessity of providing good mar- 
kets for staple cotton and also to 
the desirability of paying more at- 
tention to the length and uniformity 
of all cotton. 

At first blush the accomplish- 
ment of this would seem to be a 
great, if not an impossible, task, but 
I am convineed that it can-be done 
by well directed co-operative ef- 
fort. 

A number of influential agencies 
are now earnestly working for the 


general betterment of agricultural 


conditions in the South. Among the 
most important of these are the 
United States Department of Agii- 
culture, the Agricultural Depart- 
ments of the various States, the 
Agricultural Colleges, some of the 
agricultural journals, the Farmers 
Union and the Southern Railway. 

If these agencies should become 
convinced that a very great benefit 
would accrue both to the farmer 
and to the spinner from a thorough 
campaign of education in favor of 
scientifically bred and more care- 
fully handled cotton, it: would 
only a short time before results of 
large value would he obtained. 

It seems to me that much could 
be accemplished in calling’ attention 
to -the immense importance of 
this work and securing the desired 


 ¢o-operation for its promotion, by 


a carefully selected 
your organization 


committee of 
with sufficient 


funds at their disposal, Under their 


direction literature on this subject 
could be prepared and distributed 
and, [ think, with proper effort all 
agencies mentioned above and a 
number of others could be brought 
close co-operation ‘for the 
purpose of seconding your commit- 
tee’s propaganda for the _ better- 
ment of the quality of the erop. 

It may not be known to all of 
your members that considerable 
work along some of the lines men- 
tioned above has already been done 
in South Carolina. 


Upland cotton breeding was__be- 
gun in our State about twelve years 
ago by Dr. H. J. Webber, of thePlant 
Breeding Bureau of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Within six or seven years he had 
developed from short staple selec- 
tions to most excellent varieties of 
i 3-16-in. to 1 3-8-in. staple, which 
he named Columbia. and Keenan. 
Both of these varieties have eéver 
since their introduction been regu- 
larly producing at least as much 
cotton per acre as the average of 
the short staple sorts. 


The writer also took up cotton 
breeding about ten years ago and 
has produced one variety by the 
selection of notably good plants 


from a short staple 
breeding from the best of their 
progeny in each generation for five 
years. I have also produced another 
variety by selecting and breeding 
from one excellent plant of Colum- 
bia variety. This breeding work is 
being carried steadily forward at 
Hartsville with constantly broad- 
ening. scope, not only with cotton 
but with many other economic 
crops as well, and we now have a 
well epuipped and efficient plant 
breeding organization which is an 
important department of our busi- 
ness. One phase of our work, of 
which I expect much, is the pro- 
pagation of some notably early and 


productive strains of staple cotton 


which I hope will perfectly meet 
the requirements of the boll wee- 
vil district and which I expect to 
have in sufficient quantity for dis- 
tributien. before the weevil reach- 
es our State. 


According to. the South Carolina 
Experiment Station records my 
established varieties possess the de- 
sirable characters of high — yield, 
long lint and even staple. I have had 
a hard fight to convince our staple 
spinners that these pedigreed staple 
varieties are entirely different 
fom the old, non-productive, wasty, 
staple which were-formerly pro- 
duced in small amounts in our ter- 
ritory, but I can say that those who 
have tested them to any 
now buy them freely on at least 
equal terms with western staples, 
and some’ have expressed a decided 
preference for them. . 


“The farmers who have planted 
my “Hartsville” variety for several 
years have regularly made large 
yields than with the short cottons 
they have tested against in, and,be- 
sides, in is much easier to pick, 
does not fall out of the burr, makes 
conditions, turns out a staple of 
1 3-16-in. length. My newer variety, 
which I have named for Dr. H. J. 
Webhber, the father of -upland cot- 
ton breeding, is much longer in 
staple and apparently more produc- 
tive than any cotton, long or short, 
which is planted in our vicinity. 


About three years ago the Cotton 
Maunfacturers Association of South 
Carolina contributed a considerab!c 
sum o fmoney to be expended by 
the South Carolina division of the 
United States Farm Demonstration 
Bureau in the testing and destri- 
bution of the new pedigreed staple 
cottons. One of the prominent mil! 
treasurers of the State also con- 
tributed liberally to this fund and 
he and a number of other promin- 
taryent spinners and also our Sec- 
retary of Agriculture have given 
much encouragement to this in- 
dustry, 


The result so far has been that 
a large proportion of the — staple 
eotton needed by South Carolia 
mills during the current year has 
been produced within the borders 
of the State and, unless all signs 
fails, South Carolina will produce 
more than enough staple cotton 
this year to supply all the staple 


variety and 


extent 
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spinners of both North and South 
Carolina. . 

The territory contiguous to the 
town of Hartsville produces more 
staple cotton than any equa) area 
in the’ State. Last -year fully 
twenty per cent. of the cotton pro- 
duced: in our section was staples, 
and this year about three-quarters 
of the acreage will he staple varie- 
ties. 

During the past few years the 
writer has done all he could to 
call the attention of the formers 
to the principals of the plant 
breeding and plant selection. Nu- 
merous articles have ben prepar- 
ed for the press, thousands of cir- 
culars have been mailed, lectures 
have been deiivered where time and 
opportunity permitted, and a plant 
breeders association which consists 
of about thirty of our most elight- 
ened agriculturists has been organ- 
ized. In furture encouragement of 
the staple industry my firm has 
provided at Hartsville good facil- 
ities for ginning and marketing 
staple cotton. 

In consequence of such — efforts 
most of the formers in the Harts- 
ville section (and many elsewhere) 
now understand the pure, well- . 
bred seed are necessary for the 
production of the greatest yield 
and the longest and that careful 
handling at every stage is necessary 
for best results. 

I see no reason why the results 
accomplished in the Hartsville ter- 
ritory cannot be widely extended 
by similar: efforts elsewhere. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
of South Carolina I presented an 
argument for the buying of all cot- 
tons strictly on staple, calling at- 
tention to the fact that short staple 
varieties vary tremendously 
length and quality and yet, in most 
of our cotton markets, all sell at the 
same price. Some of these varie- 
ties average not. over 5 8-in. [Tf all 
the cotton mill would refuse to buy 
cotton except on staple, would have 
the length of every bale purchased 
by them ecarfully determined be- 
fore accepting it, and would dis- 
criminate in price against cotton 
ofginferrior staple, this in itself 
would very quickly drive out the 
shorter varieties, besides being of 
obvious benifit to the mills. 

By referring to Bulletin No. 148 
of the South Carolina Experiment 
Station, giving the results of their 
1909 cotton variety tests, you will 
find two varieties are catalogued as 
below 5-8-in. average staple and five 
as below 3-4-in. average. Yet in 
this test of thirty-one varieties “Co- 
lumbia,” which they catalogue as 
i 1-4-in. to 1 1-2-in., stood fourth 
in actual yield of line cotton, and 
“Hartsville” variety, which they 
call 1 4-8-in. to 4 1-4-in. stood sixth. 
Both Columbia and Hartsville are 
pedigreed varieties desended from 
short staple plants. It may be well 
to state that the 1910 and 1911 ex- 
periments at the South Carolina 
Station proved that the high yield 
and good length of these varieties in 

(Continued Page 34). , 
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Cotton Exchanges, Producers, Cot- 
ton Merchants, and Spinners. 


(Contmued from Page 8) 


ification certificate, and the third 
part is delivered to the merchant 
offering the cotton for inspection. 
The original is then classed by two 
members of the Classification Com- 
mittee, and this Committee is not 
permitted to engage in any other 
business. The Inspection Bureau 
of the New York Cotton Exchange 
guarantees to the holder of a; grade 
certificate the grade mentioned in 
this certificate, under rules to this 
_@ffeet. Each 100 bales of cotton, or 
50,000 pounds, has to be covered by 
warehouse receipts and grade cer- 
tificates bearing the same ware- 
house letter, and no delivery is 
deemed as in fulfillment of a sale 
that has warehouse receipts bear- 
ing two different warehouse let- 
- ters, and the party attempting such 
delivery is penalized heavily. 

The. present management of the 
New York Cotton Exchange has 
under consideration certain changes 
in the system of inspecting and cer- 
tificating of cotton, that will in our 
opinion facilities the delivery, the 
acceptance and shipping of cotton 
from the warehouses in New York. 

The élassification in use by the 
New York Cotton Exchange is the 
American Standard -Classification. 
adopted by the National Cotton Ex- 
change in June, 1874, whose mem- 
bership embraced all cotton ex- 
changes then in existence in the 
United States. The cotton ex- 
changes met in Augusta, Ga., and 
appointed a committee of experts 
to meet in New York im August, 
1874, to prepare these standards. Mr. 
J. T. Doswell, of New Orleans, was 
chairman of this committee, the 
other members being: 'A_ K. Childs, 
Athens, Ga.: J. H. Cohen, St. Louis, 
Mo.: M. ‘Gates, Memphis, Tenn.: 
J. E. Gilbert, Nashville, Tenn.; J. E. 
Ginn, Eufaula, Aal.; J. ¢. Graham, 
Selma, Ala.; D. E. Huger, Mobile, 
Ala.: 8.M Inman, Atlanta, Ga.; W. 
D. Reynolds, Norfolk, Va.; C. E. 
Richards, Galveston, Tex.; Wm. 
Sibley, Augusta, Ga.: J. E. Sten- 
house, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Woods, Savannah, Ga. all from 
Southern cotton exchanges; Thos. 
Fenner, New York: R. W. Powle, 
Baltimore: L. L. Taylor, Cincinnati. 
Ohio: B. R. Smith, Boston, Mass., 
but a resident of Charlotte, N. C., 
selling eotton in Boston. : 

The New York Cotton Exchange 
has continued this classification 
and. will continue to do so until 
such time as other carefully pre- 
pared standards will take — their 
place. 

The Government Standard Classi- 
fication, to be complete, 
have standards made from Upland 
or Atlantic States cotton, which cot- 
ton is the basis of all cotton traded 


in for future delivery on all cotton 
exchanges and is the quality quot- 
ed in all markets the world over 

where American. cotton is bought or 
sold. The New York Cotton Ex- 
change has been ¢riticised and 
threatened for not adopting the Gov- 
ernment standards. We are willing 
to meet this criticism and have no 
fear of the judgment of cotton peo- 


Wm, H. 


should. 
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on this question. We have always 
stood for uniformity in classifica- 
tion, but just for uniformity’s sake 
we are not going to adopt a stand- 
dard that does not represent the 
quality of cotton traded in on any 
cotton exchange in the world, for 
the future delivery of cotton, or 
cotton, or that does not represent 
the character of cotton quoted daily 
in all cotton markets of this coun- 
try and Europe. - 


The conferees of your Associa- 
tion, the National Gotton Manufac- 
turers Association, the New Orleans 
and the New York Cotton Exchanges 
passed a resolution, in October, 
1911, asking the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make a standard of Up- 
land cotton to match the Govern- 
ment standards. The entire pro- 
ceedings of this conference were 
given the Department of Agricul- 
turein November, 1911, and efforts 
have constantly been made since 


then to have these standards made. | 


but the member of Congress who 


framed the resolution calling for 


Government standards refused tc 
amend the law so as to provide for 
Upland cotton, although his growth 
of cotton was standardized. 


Cloth Made From Seaweed. 


Within the last few months there 
has been perfected in England a 
method for using the fiber of the 
Posidonia australis, found in the 
Southern seas. 


Samples were submitted by the 
Board of Trade to a Manchester 
Univerisity demonstrator, who ex- 
perimented therewith and reported 
that the raw fiber seemed to have 
fragments of sea debris among it— 


some seedlike objects and very min-- 


ute sheels, which all came away in 
the process—and the limp, strag- 
gling fiber, after treatment, was 
soft, pliable, strong, much like wool 
in its disposition to curl and twist, 
and easy to spin in its raw state. It 
lakes dye well, except with respect 
to green, when the result is usually 


cloudy. Also it requires a mild 
bleach, to avoid making the fiber 
tender. 


It is treated on long-fiber 
chines, so that the varying lengths 
of the Posidonia can be fully and 
fairly taken up in the sliver or rov- 
ing. Woolen spinners generally 
spin their fiber in an oily state and 
afterwards get rid of the oil.. In the 
ease of the new fiber this would in- 
volve some risk of damage. It 
should be spun without oil. 

When the fiber is ready for spin- 
ning, brushing or combing is used 
rather than the rougher process of 
deviling Brushing or combing gives 
immediate parallelization of the fila- 
ments,- whereas deviling: involves 
thorough breaking up and disinteg- 
ration of the fiber. After the ray 
material has been treated for two 
hours, plus the time of drying, it is 
ready: for the spinners. One man 
can prepare a ton a week. 

The manufacturers say that the 


estimated cost of delivery and prep- 
aration of the raw material, ready 
for the spinter, is 2 cents f. o. b. 
and after spinning, weaving, and 
dyeing charges have been added the 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, R. I. 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in 
Saddles for Top Rolls of 
Spinning Machines 
Mfrs. of all kinds Saddles, Stirrups and 
Levets 


Send for Sample 


A. H. Washburn, President 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 


F. H. Washburn, Treas. & Manager 


Phone 342 


Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing — 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS. 
MADE TO ORDER 


28 West Trade pores 


Charlotte, N. C. 


We carry a full line of General Supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills 
WE MANUFACTURE 
Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds 


Spinning and Twister Ring 
Specialists 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Mass. 


Wey 


WOONSOCKET. R. |. 


=> 
THREADING 


fabrie,, 


52 inches can 


be put on the market at 12 to 14 


cents per 


yard—Consular Reports. 


His Orders Were Preemptory. 


Murphy was a new ¢alvary 


cruit and was given 


re- 
one of the 


worst horses in the troop. 


“Remember,” 


“no one is. allowed 
without orders.” 


said the 


sergeant, 
to dismount 


Exchange. 


Matoby was no sooner in the 
saddie than the horse kicked and 
Murphy went over his head. 

“Murphy!” yelled the sergeant 
he discovered him lying 
breathless on the ground, “you. dis- 
mounted!” 

did.” 

“Did you have orders?” 

“From headquarters?” 

“No, sor; from hindquarters,’ — 
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Cotton Goods in Lancashire. 
 (CGontined from Page 14) 
and manager, all in fact of the peo- 


ple who govern and control _the cot-_ 


ton industry, have been operatives 
themselves not very long ago. A 
Manchester professor of economics, 
lecturing the other day, referred to 
this peculiarity of the Lancashire 
textile industry. He called it “ver- 
tical mobility,’ that is movement 
from bottom ranks to the top—ancd 
sometimes from the top to the bot- 
tom. Lancashire working people 
eall it something else, They have 
a proverb for it. They say “from 
clogs to clogs in three generations.” 

The first generation is the. opera- 
tive in clogs—to this day practically 
every Lancashire mill hand, man or 
woman, wear clogs—this man work: 
his way up to the top as a manage! 
or a mill owner; his son inherits 
his money and wastes it; and his 
son has to work for -his hving 
wearing clogs like his grandfather 
before him. 

These men who rise from the 
ranks do it by dint of their greater 
energy, greater ability, greater ego- 
tism: They are textile operatives 
raised to.a higher power, as the 
mathematicians say, with such ex- 
pression of their powers. aS comes 
to a man when his opportunities 
widen. They have the qualities o' 
the efficient Lancashire man. They 
are capable business men whose de- 
fect is that they do not look muc! 
outside of their business. They ar: 
good organizers, but are timid of! 
making changes until those whom 
they recognize as leaders have madi 
up their minds. They act finely 


in combination, but they lack inde- 


pendence of mind. They are not 
smart city men. They are coun- 
trymen, with a country-man’s keen- 
ness, but with his lack of subtlety 
as well. 

They are born of a stock which 
made -a living on the barren up- 
slope upwards to the 
Pennine Mountains; the hard toil 
under gloomy skies, which their an- 
eestors endured, has hardened the 
fibre of their descendants. 

The Lancashire man, as I have 
come to know him, is a hard worker 
who devotes perhaps too much of 


his life to business, and too. little 


to those relaxations which help to 
make a man a good citizen of the 
world, There is one point that 
should be borne in mind in any es- 
timate of the Lancashire mill- 
owner's character, and that is that 
while he tends towards undue con- 
servatism in making changes, he is 
bold enough at a new venture on 
old lines. A period of good ‘trade 
has hardly had time to set in wher 
new spinning mills begin to go up 
in spite of the most violent. oppo- 
sition of the established firms, who 
know very well that these new mills 
will be the cause of endless trou- 
ble when the boom has passed. They 
sometimes get to work before the 
boom. is passed and then of cours 
they make big profits. But more 
commonly stappages, while the 
machinery is beme made, causes 
them to miss the boom and lose 
whatever chance they had of mak- 
ing a profit, I was not in Man- 
chester during the boom of 1907, 
but Laneashire has several spin- 
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ning mill buildings standing which 
were built in that year, and have 
never turned out any yarn. These 


mills are not built in the fit of fev- 


erish optimism such as would ac- 
company such an meident here. 
They are simply bold bad speculat- 
ing. They are not financed by ths 
public, but by the contractors, the 
engineers, the machinists, all the 
firms who are likely to get any 
business by supplying goods to the 
mill when it is running even down 
to the oil merchants and the men 
who supply stores of various kinds. 

These people build the mill and 
take “paper” in payment. Only a 
month or two ago one of the bigges! 
firms of builders and contractors in 
Lancashire failed owing very large- 
ly to their capital being locked up 
in cotton mills that could not be ex- 
pected to pay a dividend for -many 
years. 

Oceasionally this wild speculation 
has unexpected results. The last 
boom in 1907 enabled the makers ol 
electrical machinery to install thei 
plant in several mills, always tak- 
ing paper in payment, and thereby 
to make more progress in one year 
than they could otherwise have 
made in ter. But for that start I 
do not think the electrical engineers 
would even now have made much 
impression on the Lancashire mil! 
owner, such is his conservatism ip 
everything else but building mills. 

Men to whom I have spoken on 
the subject of aecesibility of the 
mill owner to new ideas, are al. 
ways impressed with his extreme 
slowness to move, and were it nol 
for the instances I have quoted |! 
should be inclined to put it down to 
real slowness of mind. But on 2 
better understanding and acquaint- 
ance in Lancashire I believe it is 
simply procrastination. A habit has 
grown up of keeping a proposition 
and “take it up” or “turn it down’ 
after, at the most, twenty-fou 
hours consideration, but. here there 
is no end to the length of time 5 
man will take for the consideration 
of the simplest matter... 

On Tuesday the anxious individ: 
ual who has put up the proposition 
is told, “See me on Friday”’—that’s 
the next market day—and on Fri- 
day he gets: “I'll think it over, -bet- 
ter sée me on Tuesday again,” and 
so from one market day to anothe) 
the matter is deferred. If I wer 
an inventor and wanted my inven- 
tion taken up in Lancashire, I should 
begin by saying I was leaving br: 
the Lusitania that afternoon. Ex 
treme industrial concentration has 
its drawbacks. 

The Lancashire mill owner is a’ 
his best when dealing with labo 
disputes. Some of the member 
present may be familiar with wha’ 
T have already written for the De 
partment on this In ans 
case, | shall not attempt to repeat 
any facts and figures. 

The interesting thing to an out- 
sider is the fact that both men and 
masters belong to the same class: 
to the same county; and to the 
same stock in that country. If the 
men's representatives changed 
places with the masters, nobody 
could tell the difference. 

The men's leaders have won their 
places in the front by the same 


qualities as the masters won their's. 
They were all in theemill together 
once, and this real equality is not 
marred by any assumption of supe- 
rior wisdom on the part of the mas- 
ters. And I am told that that both 


sides have equally bad manners. 
The unions have leaders as long as 


the cotton mills have had directors. 
The first unions were formed in 
the eighteenth century and from 
then till the present there has been 
constant negotiations between mas- 
ters and men on the subject of pay- 
ment. 

The frequency of disputes in the 
cottton trade shows that close or- 
ganization is no guarantee against 


industrial warfare. 


In ordinary circumstances, how- 
ever, these- troubles are settled 
without any signs of violence. This 
year, however, the strike of the 
weavers gave rise to great bitter- 
ness and some violenee in the weav- 
ing towns, but that was, I think. 
due. in part to the general unrest 
prevailing in the industrial world. 
Normally, the cotton trade is a hap- 
py family, snugly tucked away 
among the hills, spinning and 
weaving our good American cotton 
while the fog and rain provide an 
atmosphere better for cotton than 
for human beings. 


Geographical or atmospheric con- 
ditions, cheap, skilled labor, cen- 
tralization, specialization, early and 
complete development of commer- 
cial and financial machinery of for- 
eign trade, proximity of coal and 
waterways are the factors in Lan- 
cashire’s success. 

Nineteen hundred muilis with fifty 
million spindles and seven 
hundred and forty chousand looms 
in a forty mile radius’ tends to spe- 
cialization, and gives unparalleled 
opportunities for marketing at min- 
imum costs. 

American manutacturers have to 
representatives to foreign 
markets to sell their goods. For 
the English trade most of these 
countries are themselves. repre- 
sented in Manchester by branch 
houses, which buy and export tex- 
tiles, There are whole streets in 
that city in which the names on of- 
fices and warehouses are distinct- 
ly foreign—German, French, Itali- 
an, Portugese, Spanish, Scandina- 
vian, Armenian, Turkish. Moorish. 
Persion, North and South American 
—all buying not only for their own 
National markets, but for foreign 
countries. 

In this extraordinarily complete 
and cosmopolitan equipment of 
commercial connections, to which 
must be added the great number 
of British merchants who have 
their own branches in India, China. 
Africa, the South American Repub- 
lies, and the British Colonies, the 
English industry enjoys an advan- 
lage. But it must be borne in mind 
that before Columbus thought of 
America, England was manufactur- 
ing cotton goods, and they 
watch every move we make with 
a jealous eye—recognize our push. 
and see in us a formidable com- 
petitor not many years hence. 

Notwithstanding England’s — su- 
premacy in the textile trade she is 
sadly lacking in some respects. As 
an illustration: While visiting a 


now 
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mill last summer at Burnley (Eng- 
land)—a town that boasts of a hun- 
dred thousand population, an! a 
loom for every man, woman and 
child in it—I observed four men un- 
loading cotton from a.dray, pull- 
ing the bales to the top floor, where | 
the prepartory machine was loca- 
ted, with a block and tackle. The 
manager was asked why he did it 
that way; he said his father did it 
that way, and his father’s father be- 
fore him; that they had always paid 
a 5 per cent. dividend, and if they 
did it that way it was good enough 
for him. Having been driven to the 
mill in the manager's touring car, ] 
inquired if his great grandfather 
didn’t come to work in an ox-cart— 
and he saw the point—although he 
was an Englishman. 


One of our journalists, while in 
London last year, wrote a good story 
to his paper along this line, which - 
ittustrates an Englishman's tenacity 
lo precedent. A yuvung Londoner 
who received his business training 
in New York was called home to 
succeed his father in the manage- 
ment of an old established Prisi- 
ness, in which a trusted employe 
had been consulted for over ‘fifty 
years by the father in matters of 
importance. For several months 
the son did likewise, but, after be- 
ing told times innuemerable by that 
old employe that the same proposi- 
tion came up forty years ago, and 
they handled it thus and so, he de- 
cided to pension the old man and 
employ a young American to succeed 
him. He told the old man of his 
intentions; said that what was done 
forty years ago must be wrong to- 
day; that he wanted more business, 
and would take the chance of more 
mistakes—the result was a 20 per 
cent dividend instead of a 5. per 
cent... | 

American manufacturers contend 
that our textiles are better than the 
English and do no contain as much 
sizing. That it is deception,  dis- 
honest, etc., to load goods with 
starches, china, clay, ete. But if 
our manufacturers studied more 
closely the requirements of trade— 
gave the market what it wanted in- 
stead of trying to teach it to buy 
what we thought best. for it, pack- 
ed in bales or boxes that best suit- 
ed our conyenience—our exports 
and dividends would expand. 


The Effect of Green Apples. 

The ardent swain was doing his 
best to “pop” the question. She re- 
peatedly put him off by changing 
the subjeet, and thus broke in upon 
his urgent plea: “Oh, listen to that 
apple tree, how it sighs and groans.” 

He was cross by this time. and 
replied: “Yes, and if you were as 
full of green apples as that tree is 
you'd groan and sigh too.”—Ex. 


The young man produced a small, 
square box from his inside pocket, 
“I have a present for you,” he 
began. “I don’t know whether it 
will fit. your finger or not, but—” 
“Oh, George!” she broke in, “this 
is so sudden! Why I never dream- 
ed——” 
But just then 


George produced 


the gift—a silver thimble—and it 
in the room. 


got suddenly cooler 
Exchange, 
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President’s Address. 
(Continued from Page 4) 
in New Bedford in the last half of 
the past decade. 

“To test out ihn figures the rea) 
merit in the contention that this 
stimulation of industry by a special 
protection to the elemént of - labor 
in production would be and was re- 
flected in lower prices and greater 
abundance for the consumer, a spe- 
cifie line of india linon was selected 
and the prices current for it in 
1889-192 and 1911 were secured. The 
goods in the first year were import- 
ed and sold in competition with one 
line of domestic goods then on the 


market. That domestic line is still #*e fair to buyer and seller, and 
sold and at the prices quoted bel- Providing for the settling of - dis- 
low: putes without. recourse to the 
. India Linon Prices 
Count Width Prices Prices 
Inches 1889-1892 Today 
30 8 1-2¢. 6 5-8¢, 
Prices above are for the’ same counts and widths. 3 
“It. will be noted that the greatest courts. 
reductions have occurred in the The grey goods contract which 


higher price and more closely wov- 
en cloths. They are the goods that 
are noW so generally used and known 
as fine Indians, fine batistes, fine 
Persian lawns, and by other names. 
They go into lingerie, shirt waists, 
dress cotton, childrens’ communion 
dresses, aprons, etc., and they are 
so abundantly made that they are 
no longer the luxury of the rich 
man’s daughter as they were a 
quarter of a century ago. The 
prices quoted at this moment are 
relatively high because the goods 
were made from the very high cost 
cotton of last year, but they are 
still so low that some of the cloths 
are actually selling cheaper per 
yard than a wholesale merchant in 
Manchester gets for them for ship- 
ment out of England. Today hardly a 
yard of these goods is brought in 
here, and the same importers who 
tried to crush out the domestic in- 
dustry when it was started are now 
selling only the domestic goods ,and 
one of them said, “They are the best 
goods of their class in the world 
Loday.’ 

“What has been said. here per- 
tains to plaiw cloths. There are 
Other lines of fine varn cloths. of- 
fered in faney weaves and colors. 
In a measure, what has been said 
of plain cloths applies to the fancy 
goods. But the point sought to be 


made is that, despite the abuse of 


protection it has developed in this 
country, there are many facts and 
figures that can be marshalled by 


any fair-minded statesman whieh” 


will show that protection wisely 
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directed, has greatly stimulated tex- 
tile production here, and for the ul- 
timate benefit of the consumer.” 

Your Committee on Cotton Ex- 
changes have had one or two con- 
ferences with the New York Cotton 
Exehange, and will doubtless be 
prepared to make a further report 
to you at this session. 

I would suggest for further con- 
sideration by our Association 
‘appointment of a Committee 
Rules for Cotton Buying, 
some uniformity of action with 
manufacturers North and South, 
and establishing rules that will be 
uniform, generally observed, and 


on 
seeking 


was prepared by a. jomt committee 
from our Association and the Na- 
tional Association, and formally ae- 
cepted by our Association, has made 
slow progress in being put into 
general use, but we believe _ that 
this form of contract will be in the 


future the generally adopted form | 


and basis of trading, and it is to be 
hoped that the contract will be- 
come gradually and steadily in use 
and that sentiment will so erystal- 
ize around it that the widespread 
cancellations that we had in 1908. 
and the disputes that followed, will 
be avoided. 

You have doubtless read the re- 
port from the Bureau of Labor of 
the United States Government, to 
be found in Vol. XVI of the Report 
on Women and Child Earners, op 
typicat cotton mill workers, which 
is unfair and unjust to 
eotton mill people, and doubtiess ir 
also to those of New England. One 
glaring omission that it always to be 
found in the so-called investiga- 
tions of professional philanthrop- 
isst or paid emissaries is. a fair 
comparison of present conditions 
and standards of living with former 
surroundings, and in this report if 
is conspicuously lacking. It is also 
always noticeable in the so-called 
investigations of Southern mill eon- 
ditions that isolated cases of hard- 
hip and low standard of living are 
greatly exaggerated, and the many 
mill villages in our Southern States 
with a contented, prosperous popu- 
tation, surrounded by many com- 
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GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 
44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


Independence is our motto, and we have 
no connection with any other Ring Trav- 
eler Company. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. PROVIDENCE. R. I. 


Southern Audit Co. 


¢ (INCORPORATED) 


Public Accountants and Auditors 


901-903 Realty Building 
Phone 2103 


CHARLOTTE, N. . 


JOHN W. TODD 
Vice-President and Secretary 


L. SMITH 
President 


The Desirability of the South 


as the. place to manufacture cotton =~ 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 

67% quoted by census department. We 

can offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


A. PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air ban Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


The Logical | 
: for Textile Mills 


The three absolutely necessary commodities for operating suc- 
_ cessfully a textile mill are POWER, RAW MATERIAL |§ and 
LABOR. 

If your mill is located in a Southeastern State on one of the 
many CHEAP WATER POWERS which abound in that locality— 
where cotton is delivered at your factory doors by growers—where 
intelligent LABOR IS PLENTIFUL and living expenses low, 
you will realize larger dividends than would be possible with your 
factory located in any other part of the country. 

If you contemplate establishing an industry, we would be 
pleased to give further and full information regarding location along 
the Southern Railway System. 


M. V. RICHARDS 


Land and Industrial Agent Southern Railway 
Room WASHINGTON, D. 
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(Continued from Page 33). 
forts, and those people maintaining 
a high standard of living, are pur- 
posely overlooked and _ .umnoticed 
Senator Overman, of North Caro- 
ima, 
Southern cotton mill people on the 
floor of the United States Senate. 
and Representative Stedman, of 


North Carolina, and Representatives 


Bartlett, Tribble and Adamson, of 
Georgia, later in the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington, ‘were 
outspoken in their condemnation of 
the report of the Bureau of Labor 
insofar as it refrred to Southern mill 
conditions, and the thanks of the 
Association are due to Senator Ov- 
erman and Representatives Sted- 
man, Bartlett, Tribble and Adamson 
for their eloquent defense of our 
employees. 

At the last meeting of your Board 
of Governors, the membership roll 
of the Association was purged of 
100 or 200 members who had failed 
for a year or two to pay their dues 
While this reduces our apparent 
in membership, it leaves 
a compact working body, which 
takes an active, strong interest in 
the affairs of the Association, and 
this large meeting is an indication 
of the interest taken in the work 
of the Association, 

It is my sad duly to bring offi- 
cially to your attenticn the loss 
Association in the 
death last November of the Chair- 
man of your Board of Governors 
Mr. Charles D. Tuller, of Atlanta 
Ga. who was also President of the 
Georgia Industrial Association. Mr 
Tuller was President of the Expo- 
sition Cotton. Mills, of Atlanta, a 
successful manufacturer, a man be- 
loved by all his friends and  ac- 
quaintanees, and worthy of that re- 
spect and esteem. 7 


Trip in Africa and the Red Sea 


Districts in Connection With 
With American Cotton Goods 
Trade. 

(Continued from Page 6) 
have absolute confidence ‘4 the pao- 
ple from whom they purchase and 
be sure that the goods, will arrive 
according to the sampie There 
have occasionally been a teow rather 
unresponsible American :mnerchants 
who have attempted t) enter the 
export market and who have really 
done great damage to this trade. 
but fortunately such cases are few 

between. 

The remarks ‘which have been 
made in reference to Abyssinian 
business hold equally true of eon- 
ditions on the East Coast and in 
Uganda. 

It might be mentioned that 
of the greatest difficulties which 
the merchant seeking export trade 
has to overcome is that of finance. 
It is but in rare instances that the 
foreign purchaser is either willing 
or able and in many cases is far 
too ignorant to satisfactorily  fi- 
nance the business, and to give cred- 
it to these men is taking a far. great- 
er risk than the profits of the trans- 
actions would warrant. However. 
the export. market forms a vast oul- 
let for the products of our Ameri- 
ean cotton mills, and the opportun- 


has made a manly defense of 


one 
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the foreign fields is large, but can 


only be gained through a careful 
study and an intelligent manage- 
ment of that part of their business 


Iiiluminating Engineering Co-Oper- 


ation. 
(Continued from Page 10) 

It gives the speaker the greatest 
pleasure to extend to you the scor- 
dial good wishes of the [Clluminat- 
ing Engineering Society, and the 
wish that we may have the pleasure 
of friendly constructive 30-opera- 
tion. 


Growing Long Staple Cotton. 
(Continued from Page 30). 


the 1909 experiment were not ac- 
cidental, as both cotton occupied 
very high positions in both respects 
during the succeeding two years. 


If very high yield and very short 


staple were always correlated there 
would be some reason for using 
the very short varieties. My own 
experiments, however, and those of 
any experiment station which sets 
down the length of the varieties 
tested, prove this not to be true. 
In fact, my breeding work seems 
to show that the opposite is more 
often the case, as the progeny rows 
from my longest stapled plants are 
very often the best in actual yield. 

The value of the plant breeder's 
work is no longer open to question. 
In almost every department of plant 
life to whieh he has devoted any 
effort, ae have been prompt 
and valuahle—-often incaleulably so. 
Many 


milltons have already been 


added to the wealth of the United 


States by the plant breeder. Hun- 
dreds of the brightest minds of the 
county, many of them in the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industries here in 
Washington, are engaged through 
plant breeding in assisting nature 
to produce better and more bounti- 
ful harvests. 


There is little reason to doubt. 
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THE SEYDEL wee CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Soaps and Softeners 
ATLANTA 


Sizings and Finishings 


FOR ALL TEXTILES 
PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE YOU TRI ED 


Ivey’ s Wooden Lug Straps 


And Loom Supplies of 
THE IVEY QUALITY??? 


With 
“THEIVEY GUARANTEE 
There are imitations. None genuine without the IVEY STAMP 


IVEY MFG. CO., - Hickory, N. C. 


Mfrs. of Picker Sticks, Lug Straps, Heddle Frames. etc. 


PRICES as low as 
the Quality allows 


OUR AIM 
THE BEST 


Danker & Marston 
BOSTON, MASS. 

GUM TRAGASOL for Warp Sizing. 

DANAMAR replacing Tallow. 


from the incaleulable value of the 


work of the plant breeder in other 


departments and the considerable ° 


results already accomplished in cot- 
ton breeding, that by earnest eco- 
operative effort every desirable fea- 
fure of the cotton plant can be 
greatly improved to the immense 
benefit of the industry: and it is my 
hope that your association will have 
a prominent part in bringine our 
planters to a prompt realization of 
the vital relation that exists between 
plant breeding and the prosperity 
of both the cotton producer and 
the, cotton spinner. 


What He Wanted To Know. 


Johnny had- been told to sit down 
and study his lesson quietly. In a 
few minutes his mother heard a 
fretful voice exclaim: 

“Mother, didn't you tell me the 
other day that God knows every- 
thing?” 

“W hy, 
answered. 

“Well,” he replied “T've 
been waiting for ten minutes for 
him to tell me how much ten times 
five is and I don’t believe he 
knows.”-—Exchange. 


of course, my son,” she 


A. Klipstein Company 


129 Pearl Street, New York City 


_ SOUTHERN BRANCH: 
17 EAST FOURTH STREET CHARLOTTE, N C. 


SOLE AGENTS 


Society Chemical Industry 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


VAT COLORS 
Ciba Violet Ciba Blue 
Ciba Yellow Ciba Green 
Synthetic Indigo 


Ciba Red 
Ciba Grey 


All kinds of Sulphur Direct and Basic Colors for Cotton. 
Zinc Dust, Bi-Sulphite of Soda, Sodium 
Sulfide, Caustic Soda. 


All kinds Sizing and Finishing Materials, Potato 
| Starch, Dextrine, etc. 
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LIST ADVERTISERS 


ARCHITECTS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES 
Cole Bros. 


ALIGNING AND LEVELING APPA-_ 


RATUS— 
Kinkead Mfg. Co. 


BELTING— 


American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Danker & Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Seydel Manufacturing Co. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 


C. G. Sargents Sons. 
H, W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Psarski Dyeing Machine Co, 


ENGINEERS— &.. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS—_ 
American Supply To. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Draper Co, 


BRUSHES— 
S. A. Felton & Son Co, 


CARD CLOTHING— 


W. H. Bigelow. 
Charlotte Supply Company. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 


CABONIZING MACHEINES— 
C. & Sargents Sons Co. 
CARDS— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. | 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 


Stuart W. Cramer. 


COMBERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS (Cloth) 
Grinnell Willis & Co. 


DOBBIES— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
The Stafford Company. 


Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Werks. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll eens. 


Stuart W. Cramer. 


HOSE AND FITTINGS— 


American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
HUMIDIFIERS— 

Stuart W, Cramer. 
American Moistening Co. 
HUMIDIF YING MACHINES— 

C. G. Sargents Sons. 


Byrd Mfg. Co. 


LOOMS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln Co. 

Mason Machine Works. | 
Stafford Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


LOOM. REEDS 
PICKERS— | 


American Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Ivey Mfg. Co. 


LUG STRAPS— 
Ivey Mfg. Co. 


MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


MILL SUPPLIES— 


American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


NAPPING MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Kitson Machine Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 


ERY— 
Stuart Cramer. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 


Empire Duplex Gin Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 


PUMPS— | 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


QUILLERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RAILROADS— 


Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Charlotte Supply Co. 
American Supply Co. 
U. S. ming Traveler Co, 


ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SADDLES— | | 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


SEPARATORS— 
Draper Co. 
SHUTTLES— 
Union Shuttle Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 


SIZING COMPOUND— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswitk’ Chemical Co. 
Danker Marston. 
A. Klipstein & Co, 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


SLASHERS— 
‘Stuart W. Cramer. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 
‘New Brunswick Chemieal Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Co, | 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


SPOOLERS— 


Draper Co, 
Whitin Machine Works. 


STEAM ENGINES— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
Charlotte Supply Co 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Co. 


“"TRAVELERS— 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


TWISTERS— 
Collins Bros. 
Draper Co. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Co, 
The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


WARPERS— 


Stuart W. Cramer. 
Draper Co. 


WILLOWS— 
C. G, Sargents Sons Co. 


WINDERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


| Hardened and Tempered 


Order i is Received. 


Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats Reclethed with our own Patent Steel Clip, 
petent men to Clothe or Redraw Fillets. Licker-ins Rewound. Burnisher 
and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Roller and Emery Fillets. All 
| Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and Shipped same Oe 


OFFICE AND FACTORY—4th FLOOR TOMPKINS BUILDING 


R. D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Steel Wire Plow Ground 


Com- 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Ps, eT 


~ 


P. O. Box 88 
Phone 
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AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


| Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


_ Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N.C. 


| The Yarn » Conditioning Mochine The Charlotte Supply Company 


The yarn can be used 


from CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

loom. | 

ace Manufacturers of PURE OAK TAN- 

NED BELTING. Special attention given 
as Furnishing New Mills Complete. Write 

Graniteville, 
Massachusetts 
B. §. COTTRELL Charlotte, N. C. Southera Agent | GENERAL MILL 


Southern Testile Bulletin 


DAVID CLARK, Editor 


A weekly eiiteion devoted exclusively to the textile industry of the South. It reaches not 
only the mill office, but the superintendents, overseers and master mechanics. 


Subscription $1.00 Per Year | Advertising Rates Reasonable 


| | ORGANIZED 1883 


ew Brunswi ical 
UNION SHUTTLE CO. New Brunswick Chemical Co 


POWER LOOM SHUTTLES Preparations for Sizing 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION | and Finishing of all 


Kinds Gotton Cloths 


SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT GOODS 


OFFICE AND WORKS 


Fitted with Eye For Woolen and Worsted Weaving NEW BRUN SWICK, NEW JERSEY _. 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 


OFFICE AND FACTORY | Southern Representative, 
Cerner Market and Foster Streets 


Mass. S. BOYD, Greensboro, N .C, 
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